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INTRODUCTION. 



C'est un metier que de faire un. livre comme de fa\te 
une pendule. 



LA BRUYBR£. 



And a precious metier it is indeed in these 
days to make b book ! To run the gauntlet of the 
critics who do read and the critics who do not 
read ; to be identified in the columns of a re- 
view, with all the bad characters that figure in 
one's pages, and to gain no credit for any re- 
semblance to those who may have a few virtuous 
propensities; to be blamed on the score of 
morality, for a too correct representation of na- 
ture, and to be castigated on the ground of in- 
sipidity for any tame departure fi*om its truth. 
Such are the risks, and such too often the fate 
of those who are tempted by the liberality of a 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

publisher into the ^^ metier de faire un livre." And 
what could make one bear the ^^ whips and scorns'' 
of critics, but that liberality which sweetens 
the labour of the author and atleviates the pains 
of critical castigation. His bookseller's drafts 
seem to be imbued with the power attributed to 
those of Lethe, and make him oblivious of the 
" critic's ccmtumely and the reviewer's wrong." 
The reader must pardon the spelling and ^e 
pun, both of which, perhiq)s, demand an apology. 

The author is tempted into these preliminary 
observations by the fate of the ^^ Roue," which 
was cried up by some critics as an important 
lesson to the libertine, and abused by others for 
its immoral tendency; while even those who 
praised it most, could not let the poor author 
escape without a pretty broad hint, that experi- 
ence alone could have dictated its pf^es. 

An author's own opinion of his work can, of 
course, have very little influence ; but his avowal 
of his meaning ought to have sDme weight : and 
if tlje author of the '^ Roue " has himself any 
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knowledge of the intentions with which that work 
was written, they were decidedly sudi as would 
have helped that great cause, which a man who 
wirites at all ou^t never to neglect evexi a hum- 
ble endeavour to advance. 

An author can as little hope to reform a vice 
without an exposition of the scemss and circum- 
stanoes connected with its indtt^ence, as a su]> 
geon can expect to cure a wouftid iixxn the dis- 
gusting appearance of which he may shrink with 
a sensation of false delicacy* If a Rou6 had 
been depicted without his vices, he would no, 
longer have been a Rou6 ; and if his character 
had been palliated by any redeeming virtues, 
that could have excited an interest in his fate, 
the moral lesson would have been lost 

The two following facts will perhaps show the 
difference of opinion with regai^ to the moral 
tendency of the Roue, more even than the op- 
posite criticisms, with which the work w&<9 as* 
sailed and honoured at the time of its pubUcatioii. 

A Baronet, rather cdebrated for thecare^lh 
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which he educates his children, who are now 
rising to maturity, went into his school-room, 
and asked the governess if she had read the 
■Rou6 ; to which she replied, as many other la- 
dies have done, " Certainly not I " with a toss 
of the head, lind in a tone which seemed to add 
the words " oPcourse*' to the denial. The Baro- 
net, laying the book upon the table, desired her 
to read it instantly ; saying that " he would have 
the governess of his daughters read the Rou6." 

A lady, whose opinion of the work was a little 
^different to that entertained by the Baronet, ab- 
solutely rushed into a bookseller's shop, with 
the work in her hand, and placing the volumes 
upon the counter, expressed her anger to the 
librarian for having sent it ; impugned its mo- 
rality, declaimed against its vicious tendency, 
and desired that it might be takfen back. This 
lady was a married woman, with a large £unily 
of children, not one of which could claim the 
husband of their mother as its father; or ever 
even considered him in that light. 

So much for opposite opinion ! 
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What would thli lady have said to the Esthetic 
school of Germanj,, whicb openly pmfesses that' 
*^ pleasure, not iiistrvicti<m, is the legitimate bu^ 

laness of the Muses i*^ and how would ^e have 

« 

declaimed against Kivroline Von Woltmann, for 
sailing in a preface^ ^* Tite Ibllowing tale was not 
intmded as a poetical fittempt te inculcate a 
mouiil example ! " 

If thi^ author m^ b^ atlowied an opinion on 
the subject) the Roo^ was as much of^er-praised 
by some critics as it was q^ver^used by others ; 
aiid he derhf^ some comfevt frdm |he certainty 
that The Ox^^ixns carniot iit se^ xate be mis- 
taken on the scoipe of its mural tendemg^ 

Voltaire said ^ J^sueces da line d'Helv^ips 
n' est pas dtonnant: c"^ tm botnme qui a d$t 
le sdcr^t de tout le mond^; " and he w«s r^t. 
The author who developes i^ his pages those 
sentiments which live in the mmd^ and hearts of 
every thinking being, is sure to be «McessfiiL 
The reader ddiights to peruse the expresston of 
sentiments which he feels to be his own, diough 
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he has never perhaps dared to give them utter- 
ance ; he turns his thoughts from the page he 
is reading to his own heart» and he there either 
finds the same feelings existing, or is taught the 
meaning of those sensations which he has hitherto 
but imperfectly understood. 

The philosophy of human nature is the 
history of the passions; a novel should be 
the history of the actions inspired by, and 
of the consequences resulting from them ; and 
one of the grand criterions of a good novel 
is, when the generality of readers can exclaim, 
" So should I have acted; " " So should I have 
thought ; " and " So do I feel." 

The Oxonians is written upon this princi- 
ple ; there are no immaculate heroes, no angelic 
heroines. It is a simple picture of every-day 
existence; and its dramatis personae are charac- 
ters that may be recognised in any extensive 
circle of acquaintance in an every-day world. 
It is a history of those paissions and follies that 
fill up and give their colour to the scenes of life ; 
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with ail attempt to give those passions and follies 
their true names, and to strip them of that 
false varnish, with which a youthful imagination 
and the sophistry of the times, are too apt to 
conceal their tendency and to gloss over their 
deformity. 

These may be beaten tracks, but it may be 
truly said with our title-page, that " II n'y a 
point d'ann^es que les folies des hommes ne 
puissent foumir un volume;" and with Voltaire, 
that these passions and follies are " Le secret de 
tout le monde." 



THE OXONIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 



QUITTING COLLEGE. 



Who would n*t send a son to college, 
To gather there all kinds of knowledge, 
To stuff his head with Greek and Latin, 
Till the classics he is pat in ; 
To hunt, to swear, to drink, and dine, 
And fit him for a grave divine. Anok. 



« One, two, three — hip^ hip, hip — hurrah ! 
hurrah ! hurrah ! " was vociferated by some 
six or sev^n voices in tcmes which indicated 
very littk'sense as to the immediate occasion of 
their hilarity, or much knowledge of the toast 
which had called for the honour of the libation 
and the cheer which followed it Hurrah ! was 
again hiccupped, once or twice, like shots iired 
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after a volley by muskets which had hung fire 
through not being properly primed and loaded. 

These sounds issued from an apartment in 
one of the minor inns in Oxford, in which six 
or eight Gentlemen Commoners were assembled 
for the purpose of taking leave of two of their 
companions who were on the point of quitting 
the University. 

These were the Honorable Henry Lascelles 
and Frank Hartley, cousins of nearly the same 
age and standing; but as different in character 
as light from darkness : the first delighting in 
slang, the latter in sentiment; the first all noise, 
bustle, and boisterous gaiety, the best driver of 
a tandem, the boldest rider, and the most ex- 
pert rower in Oxford ; the latter pursuing all 
these avocations in turn, according to the whim 
of the moment, or the example of his compa- 
nions, but mingling them with reading; — 
mixing up all the few realities of his gay life 
with the poetry of his own imagination, and 
giving that dash of the romantic, which is the 
general accompaniment of an amiable mind, to 
any common circumstance that occurred. The 
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above words, slang and sentiment, however, 
sum up tlie essential of their difTerence of cha- 
racter. 

The time was come when their education was 
considered as completed. Hartley had taken 
his first degrees. Lascelles had attempted no 
such thing. He could drive, ride, and box : he 
knew the anatomy and points of a horse; the 
odds on the Darby, and was already initiated 
into making a prospective book for the St. 
Leger. He was deep in the science of pugilism ; 
on shake-hand terms with its professors; he 
could work the mail; and he considered himself 
sufficiently knowing to enter the world, sit for 
his hereditary borough, legislate for the coun- 
try, and spend his oi^n income ! and having 
now neither parents nor guardians, but inherit- 
ing his fortune from an uncle, being completely 
his own master, he determined to try the expe- 
riment : and who with such a mind, such accom- 
plishments, and seven thousand a year, would not 
have done the same ? To celebrate their depar- 
ture he had persuaded Hartley to join him in 
asking some fellow collegians to sup at the inn 

b2 
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at which the mail stopped as it passed through 
the town. This it had been ahready agreed be- 
tween himself and the guard, that he was to 
*^ work " up to London ; and Hartley had con- 
sented to trust his neck for this once to the cus- 
tody of his friend and cousin. 

" Nee temere, nee timidfe,** as Harry Vaux, 
one of theparty^ said ; and who, not being very 
rich, was reading for the sake of taking orders, and 
becoming a tutor to his more fortunate compa- 
ni<His ; but the love of good fellowriiip^ with his 
own good humour and oddities, making him a 
desirable acquisition to some of the bons vivans 
of rank, he paid more attention to the bottle than 
to bis book. ' Feeling, however, the necessity o^ 
at least, appearing to have studied, he stored his 
mind with a number of Latin and Greek phrases 
to impose upon his friends during the vacation ; 
and he had got so completely into the habit of 
uttering them, tliat, whenever he was a little 
<< in the wind " through his potations, every 
sound that bore a resemblance to any one of the 
words of the numerous sentences of the Classics 
with which his memory was crammed, that struck 
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upon his ear, was sure to bring out a quotation 
from Vaux, who never oonsidered its aptness or 
applicability. These quotation^ werie generally 
uttered widiout moving a musde, and appeared 
to issue from his lips almost without bis own 
knowledge, while there was stilt a kind of con- 
sciousness that he was displaying his learning. 

The rest were the general run of youi^ col- 
legiant^ making the most of an escapade from 
their rooms ; and laying up a three days' head* 
ache, by what they called enjoyment, in drink- 
ing bad wine, whidi the worthy host had d^ 
nified with some of die most aristocratie names 
in the vinous nomenclature. 

^^ Here, landlord!" called out Lascelles, 
screwing up his face ; *' What the devil wine 
is this?" " Burgundy, Sir, Btirgundy, I assure 
you." " Burgundy ! why, 'tis as " scnir as war- 
juice,'' as Liston says; Burgundy ! nonsense, taste 
it ; " and Boniface was compelled, moi^; unwil- 
lingly, to swallow a bump^ of his own wine ; 
but being unable to conceal the contortion of 
his countenance, as the sour beverage forced its 
way into his capacious stomadi, warmed as it 
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was with stronger liquors, he acknowledged that 
though it was Burgundy, true Chambertin, 
upon his honor (the honor of a landlord), 
the voyage across the sea had not agreed with 
it; " had made it sick." 

<< Sic transit," said Vaux, and the landlord 
was dispatched for another bottle, to be accom- 
panied by a correction of brandy, with a threat, 
that if it did not turn out better he should be 
made to swallow the whole of it. 

"Now, my boys," said Lascelles, "push the 
bottle about, and charge your glasses. Why, 
Harry Vane, what's the matter ? Why, Vane, 
you're asleep, my boy." 

"^gri somnia Vana — Horace," mumbled 
Vaux. 

" Hold your Latin tongue, Vaux, and give 
us plain English. I never wish to hear a word 
of Latin or Greek again as long as I live. Come, 
Gentlemen, we have drank confusion to our 
tutors ; to Homer, Virgil, Tacitus, and the whole 
host of old classic bores ; so now, Dorville, give 
us a modern toast." 

A pale-faced young man, already emaciated 
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by early dissipation, beyond his years and strength, 
immediately said, "Gen — gen — tlemen, I'll 
give you — Confusion, — confusion to — the 
Muses." 

" Egad, Dorville," exclaimed one of the party, 
a little soberer than the rest, " I think you'd 
give confusion to any thing just now.'* 

This sally, weak as it was, occasioned a roar ; 
for the loaded claret and heavy port, sour hock 
and deleterious spirits, with which these young 
students had filled their brains, made them apt 
to laugh at any thing. 

" Here's ditto to the Graces," bawled out an- 
other. 

" Oh ! d — ^n dittos. It makes one think of 
ones tradesmen's bills. Ditto, ditto, ditto, till it 
comes to a confounded sum total at the bottom," 
exclaimed the president. 

"Aye! no di— t — tos," drawled out thepale* 
faced Dorville, with an expression of counte- 
nance that seemed to indicate that the claret he 
had swallowed was in danger of following the 
few words he had uttered. " I — ^ha — ate dittos, 
and duns — and — tradesmen." 
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" Aye, it is these d— d sum-totals that send 
many a fine fellow to quod," cried out one who 
looked older in the world as well as in years 
than the rest. 

" Sum quod eris> fui qmd es," said Vaux. 

^' Here's confusion to all rascally tradesmen," 
roared out another. This toast was greeted with 
immense applause; when the proposer stood up, 
if it could be called standing up, to support him- 
self betwe^i the chair and the table, and to in- 
cline first one way towards the company, as if 
he were making them a profound salaam, and 
the other way towards the back of the chair, as 
though he were going to fall prostrate on the 
floor: at lengthy after two or three vibrations, 
he succeeded in steadying himself, and the party 
imraedifttely became ten times noisier, by bawl- 
ing " silence," in the anticipation of a speech. 

" Silence ! Neville on his legs ; silence ! go it 
Neville— now fw it ; " and other elegant litde 
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"Gentlemen—-! belieYe you are all pretty 
well " 

" To be sure we are, never better," said Dcr- 
ville. 

" Pretty well aware of the occasion cm which 
we are assembled/' continued Neville, ^'^tho' 
upon my soul we have till this moment forgotten 
it. It is, genttemen, to take leave of our worthy 
friends Lascelles and Hartley; Lascelles in the 

chair, and Hartley " here he looked round, 

"why, where the devil's Hartley?*' and for 
the first time it was observed that Hartley had 
quitted the party. " Stole away ! stole away! " 
was hooted in a himtsman-like style'; gone ! "run 
to cover ! " was hiccupped out by another. *' The 
milk sop's oiF," cried a third. "Hartley's a safe 
one," said a fourth. " Cavendo tutus," hiccup- 
ped Vaux. " Go on, Neville ; never mind Hart- 
ley," roared a fifth ; " his hunks of a tutor has 
put a veto upon his staying." 

"J3ttwc tu, Romane, eaveto — Hcmice," said 
Vaux. 

" What a quiz ! " called out Dorville. 

B 5 
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<^ Egregio, quis^ guis^ and vir bonus est quia" 
reiterated Vaux, 

" Go on, Neville/* 

"Well, gentlemen, as I said before,*' pro- 
ceeded Neville, " you know — you know — you 
know " — and he seemed quite to have lost the 
thread of his speech, if he ever had one, and to 
be quite content with his companions knowing, 
without having any knowledge himself; " you 
know," said he for the fourth time 

" Ab uno disce omnes, as Virgil says," mut- 
tered Vaux. 

"Curse your Latin, I say; you know, my boys, 
that in losing Lascelles we are losing the orna- 
ment of our College. Who can drive tlie mail 
like Lascelles ? " 

" McU^ notus eques," said Vaux. 

" And then for boxing. Belcher himself had 
not a quicker hit, and Mendoza never had a 
nicer eye." 

" Nisi mendosum — Horace." 

" Confound your quotations; if you will stop 
one's mouth with Horace and Virgil, why I may 
as well be dumb on Lascelles' qualifications.'^ 
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^^ Dum tacent, clamant— Cicero/* muttered 
out the incorrigible Vaux, 

"Here's Lascelles with three times three," 
roared out Dorvilie. "^Nothing but a bumper 
will stop Vaux's mouth." And "hip, hip, hip, 
hurrah ! ** went round, to the utter demolition of 
Neville's speech, and to the temporary derange- 
ment of Vaux's quotations. 

Lascelles returned thanks as well as he could, 
enumerating, as virtues, accomplishments which 
trod very closely upon the heels of vices, and 
boldly disclaiming pretensions to any thing liJke 
learning. Leaving Latin aiid Greek, as he said, 
to the quizzes who liked them, and who not un- 
derstanding life might be contented with dead 
languages, he promised he would very soon shew 
how he understood it, by spending an unencum- 
bered estate of seven thousand a year, like a fight- 
ing cock, and a gentleman ; by voting for the 
Game Laws, and by giving Vaux a living. This 
speech was received of course with hurrahs. 

" A song, a song!" was now called for, and 
one of the party attempted to sing, or rather to 
roar out some Bacchanalian ditty, till he was 
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intenrupted by Dorville's putting his fingers in 
his ears, and requesting that he would stop that 

" bellowi»g." 

" Bellowing ! " cried tlie singer. 

" Flagrante bello — ^Virgil," murmured Vaux. 

At this moment the horn was heard sounding 
faintly in the distance. 

" Hark !*' exclaimed all ; "the mail! hark!" 
and all lent a listening ear. 

" Arcum intensio frangit,'' cried Vaux. 

" Give me my toggray," said Lascelles; " curse 
my lacquey^ I suspect he has played me some 
trick." 

" Suspector laqmos — Horace.'' 

" This is no more my last Nugee." 

"-ATw^^cque canorjae," muttered Vaux. 

" Oh, here it is ! now, my boys, good bye !" 
exclaimed Lascelles, as he buttoned one coat 
Qver the other, till he had all the appearance of " 
what he called " a Swell Dragsman." The' cry 
of " gentlemen for the mail," was answered by 
an elderly looking man running into the room, 
still half undressed and half asleep, with his 
night-cap on his head, having been tempted into 
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three shillings worth of bed for the first half of 
the night. 

He was followed by a pert looking girl, with, 
<< Chambermaid) if you please, Sir ; remacnber 
the bed.** 

*' Remember it," growled out the traveller ; 
" I shall never forget it ; why I 'm flea-bitten 
from top to toe." 

^^Flebit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe — 
Horace," said Vaux. 

The guard now came in, and made his bow to 
LasceUes, who hailed the landlord for a glass of 
his best brandy. 

The landlord brought in the bottle, gave a 
lai^e glass to the guard, and pouring out the 
amber-coloured liquor, accompanied the pota- 
tion with, "There itis; mark, Joey, right Nantz, 
I assure you ; right Nantz, neat as imported, 

and a r^re glass of it." 
■♦ *■ 

" Eari nantes in gurgite vasto — Virgil," hic- 
cupped Vaux. 

" Give me my toast and tea," bawled the flea- 
, bitten traveller. 

" Here it is, Sir," said the waiter. 
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"Zounds," exclaimed the angry passenger, 
holding up a bit of toast from which the grease 
was literally pouring ; " do you think I can eat 
all the fat of an Oxford sausage on my toast ? " 

" Mors ^^faJtetur — Virgil," rejoined Vaux. 

" Too-woo ! too^woo ! too-woo ! " went the 
horn. " London mail !" cried the waiters. Away 
bundled the passengers with coats half on, toast 
half swallowed, and throats quite scalded. 

" Good bye ! good bye ! " was echoed and re- 
echoed by the Collegians, as they followed Las- 
celles to the street, where he mounted the box 
in the true knowing style ; and handling the rib- 
bons with the dexterity of a professor, might 
really flatter himself with being taken for the real 
coachman. 

" Hollo! Lascelles," called outDorville; "why 
you've forgotten your cigar; who'd sit on a coach 
box without a cigar?" 

" Quid sit pulchrum," bawled Vaux, lighting 
and handing Lascelles a cigar. 

" Sit fast," cried Lascelles, " I wont forget 
the living." Crack went the whip, and off went 
the mail. 
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CHAPTER IL 



FIRST LOVE. 



Ah ! qu*tiD premier amour a d'empire sur noas !— >Gre8set. 



In the midst of their bustle and wine, Hartley 
had been entirely forgotten by his companions* 
From the commencement of their festivity he 
had been but a silent participator in their drink- 
ing and their gaity ; and when the deep-toned 
bell of St Mary's chimed the hour of eleven, he 
had silently "stolen away,'* as the fox-hunting 
collegian had truly said, and wending his way 
down the High-street, turned off to the right, 
and was soon out of hearing of his boisterous 
companions. 

He pursued his course till the cross street he 
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had entered finished in a few straggling houses^ 
nor stopped till he had reached a small wicket 
gate, which formed the entrance to a neat 
though humble mansion in the suburbs. He 
cast his eyes anxiously towards a window that 
looked into the front court, and in which the 
undisturbed and steady burning light, gleaming 
through the dimity curtains, plainly spoke that 
the inmate had retired to rest 

This was the signal. All then was safe, and 
he took a circuitous route to arrive at the back 
of the house, where, climbing over the decayed 
wall, he found himself in one of those gardens 
with which our ancestors some centuries since 
always decorated their houses in towns and their 
environs, and silently stole up a green walk to- 
wards a summer-house in which he had spent 
many happy hours. 

The moon shone so brightly as to make him 
keep within the shadow of the trees, lest its 
light might betray him to the prying eye of 
some of the neighbours, whose windows over- 
looked the garden. 

His foot-fall was so silent on the green sward, 
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that nothing but the ear of anxious expectation 
could have distinguished it. But that ear was 
alive to the slightest noise, and had he come with 
the lightness and silence of a fly, Caroline Dor- 
mer would have distinguished his footstep ; her 
heart would have felt his approach. 

Who is there that has ever waited for a be- 
loved object — all anxiety — all esqpectation — that 
has not felt the increased acutene^s of the sense 
of hearing ; that has not experienced the painful 
sensation of misinterpreting every noise into the 
wishad^for footstep, and the heart-sidkening dis- 
appointment as the sound died away upon the 
ear, or as die proof of being mistaken has been 
unwillingly admitted. 

In this state of suspense stood Carcdine Dor- 
mer. Too anxious to sdt patiently, she half leaned 
on a rustic seat in the front of the old-fashioned 
summer-house, with her head bent forward in the 
act of listening, and trembling at every falling 
leaf, starting at every breeze that waved the 
boughs, and at every bird that winged its way 
near hci*, scarcely daring to breathe lest her re- 
spiration should prevent her hearing the very 
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first symptom of his approach. Many times had 
she ah'eady been disappointed; for, although 
Hartley was not five minutes after his time, Ca- 
roline seemed to have felt with Shakspeare, that 
<< He that will divide a minute into a thousand 
parts, and break but a part of the thousandth 
part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may be 
said of him, that Cupid hath clapp'd him o' the 
shoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole.'* 

She now, however, palpably heard the noise 
he made in descending from the wall; cautiously 
as he trod, her anxious ear yet caught the sound 
of his footsteps on the grass, and her heart beat 
more tranqyuilly ; and who has not felt that de- 
lightful tranquillity of soul, which the certainty 
of the coming of a beloved object inspires? 
Another instant, and they were together, gazing 
on each other by the light of the moon, their 
hands clasped, both feeling the pleasure of the 
meeting, yet both also feeling that they were 
about to part — meeting only to bid farewell, and 
that, for the first time since Frank Hartley had 
told Caroline Dormer he loved her, and since 
she had ^ft how much she loved him. 
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Caroline's father was a curate of one of 
the churches in the neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford, and having been under great obliga- 
tions to Hartley's father in early life, he had 
been engaged by him to superintend the read- 
ing of his son during his stay at college. 
But as Hartley was only studious by fits and 
starts, his attendance in the good curate's study 
was rather irregular. Very much under the in- 
fluence of his companions of the moment. Hart- 
ley was by turns a lounger on the pave of the 
High-street, an ardent follower of the harriers 
on some wretched hackney, or with some book- 
worm friend an industrious student of the clas- 
sics. With such a malleable character it is not 
to be wondered at that Mr. Dormer found him 
but an inattentive scholar. Latterly, however, 
he had been very constant in his application. 
Every leisure moment was spent at the curate's ; 
his love for classic lore seemed suddenly to have 
prodigiously increased ; and he now frequently 
took his teaandspent whole evenings with the wor- 
thy curate, to the old gentleman's great delight ; 
nor did he, in the simplicity of his mind, observe 
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that all this had occurred only since the arrival of 
his lovely daughter; or that he had invariably de- 
clined taking tea until he found it made by her, 
and the bread and butter handed by the soft 
white hand of Caroline. The good old man re* 
joiced in the improvement and industry of his 
pup], which he attributed afitirely to his own 
influence, and to the love which he was gradu- 
ally imbibing for the classics, and he wrote to 
his friend. Hartley's father, accordingly. 

In the meantime Hartley was trying to read 
some sentiment corresponding with his own in 
CaroHne^s eyes, while the old gentlt^nan con- 
strued Homer; and had much more inclination 
to explain some of the mysteries of Ovid to his 
daughter, than to attend to his explanations of 
some of the dry passages of Xenophon or Thu- 
cydides. 

The young people, however, soon understood 
each other much better than the good old curate 
understood his pupil. The living language of 
the eyes, the language universally understood, 
of the heart, soon superseded all the dead lan- 
guages to which he attempted to direct the at- 
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tention of the student^ and there wanted but the 
opportunity to bring about an ^laircissemenU 
The old gentleman's propensity to napping 
ov&[ his pipe after tea soon afforded this (^por-^ 
tuiiiry. A glance of the eye, a touch of the 
hand, a few sentences murmured in an und^ 
t<me, expi*essed Hartley's sensations; while a 
blush, a sigh, a downcast look, and a tremor 
that thrilled and vibrated through her whole 
frame, proved that he had found a heart which 
sympathized with his own, in the bosom of Ca- 
roline. Had Hartley been aware c^the mischief 
he was doing, of the misery he was laying up 
for the poor girl, and could he have taken a 
complete view of the bearings of the whole case, 
of the inequality of thdr condition, of the im- 
possibility of any happy and hdnoraUe conclu- 
sion to their loves, without the great displeasure 
of his parents, he would have paused; and the 
innate goodness of his heart would have taught 
him to deny himself the indulgence of feelings, 
which, however delightful at the moment, 
could present no prospect but that of unhap- 
piness. 
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Thoughtless, however, of the future, the pre- 
sent was all that struck his imagination. He 
saw before him a beautiful girl, in the first bril- 
liancy of youth, with black eyeis, raven tresses, 
and a complexion in which her eloquent blood 
spoke the feelings of her heart. He saw a finely 
rounded form, a heaving bosc«n, and a trembling 
hand ; and he knew that the bosom heaved, the 
heart beat, and the hand trembled for him. It 
was not in human nature to resist this, at least 
in the human nature of twenty-two. It requires 
time, and experience, and disappointment, and 
the sight and feeling of misery, to lower the 
blood, and to quell the passions, and to give 
reflection fair play, — and when has this ever 
happened at twenty-two? How seldom at 
double that age ! So Hartley went on and on, 
indulging his feelings, without permitting judg- 
ment or reason to give them the ^^qui va la** 
that might have stopped them in their progress. 

In the first instance, Caroline, young as she 
w&s, had some thoughts of the difference of 
their rank, and of the inequality of their 
circumstances ; and in the absence of her 
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lover, these thoughts would come on her with a 
sickening sensation that made her heart sink 
within her; and she determined to act differ- 
ently, and not to be present at Hartley's visits. 
But he came, and she was still there ; and as he 
never seemed to feel this difference, and as her 
own affection increased, she too forgot it, and 
gave herself up to all the dear delirium of a first 
love ; a love as pure as could glow in the bosom 
of a virtuous girl of eighteen without any know- 
ledge of the world, and as ardent as could be 
felt by a person who thought its object perfec- 
tion, and who had certainly never seen any 
thing superior to him for whom those feelings 
were excited* 

Thus wrapped up in each other, neither of 
them had yet looked beyond the present moment. 
What they were to do had hever entered the 
thoughts of either of them. If the future, would 
intrude on the mind of Hardey, he banished 
the thought it suggested, as an unwelcome guest, 
by the enjoyment of the moment, an enjoyment 
as pure and innocent as that of Caroline herself; 
&r no sentiment that could stain the purity of 
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tier honcNir had ever entered Ins imaginattion. 
All they seemed determuied to do was to love 
{that was enough for the present),and to ieave the 
rest to time and circumstances. 

Thus months rolled on; Caroline's heart 
became more and more absorbed in her feelings^ 
and Hartley was as much devoted as ever^ till 
the commands of his father that be should quit 
College, and pass a winter in London, and then 
travel preparatory to his entering on ^ com^ 
of public life fiyr which he was intended, as the 
representative of an ancient and respectable 
house, and as one who might some day inherit 
the title to whidi his father was presumptive heir, 
and which was now borne by a widowed Lord 
who had resided abroad (or many years. 

This letter awoke tliem both from their dream 
of bliss. In Caroline's agony Hartley began to 
perceive some of the misdiief of which he had 
inadvertently been gailty, and in his own anti- 
cipation of parting he also felt the future pangs 
he bid laid ap Ibr his own heart. He now took 
his Gondoct severely to task, and questioned 
himself as to his intentions; but when he came 
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to analyse his own mind he found that he had^ 
formed none* If there was no definite deter^ 
mination to make Caroline his wife, there was 
certainly not even the remotest thought of 
making her his mistress; and when, as he saw 

the difficulty of an honorable conclusion to his 

• 

attachment in the elaboratly detailed claim (^ 
his rank and family, set forth in his father^s 
letter, this thought did pass across his imnd 
like a cipud upon the purity of his passion ; it 
was banished with horror, as his imagina.tion 
pictured the grey hairs of the good old curate 
descending to the grave with sorrow and dis^ 
girace, a^d the now cheerful face of Caroline 
shrinking from the scornful finger of a pitiless 
world, as one of the cast-out of her sex. 

Whether as wife or mistress, therefore, equal 
difficulties seemed to present themselves, and he 
still determined to go on as he had done, and 
leave things to time and circumstances, as here- 
tofore. 

He therefore encouraged Caroline with re- 
newed assui*ances of his love, and with promises 
of unchangeable fidelity; and she buoyed her- 

VOL. I. c 
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self up with the hope that, being the daughter 
of a gentleman, time would induce the consent 
of his parents to their union; many more un- 
likely things had happened, many more unequal 
matches were taking place every day, and why 
should not this be the case in her instance as 
well as in that of others. 

These ideas and hopes tranquillized her 
mind, and she thought of nothing but her love, 
and the pain of parting from her lover. 

This was the first assignation they had ever 
made. The many opportunities which the 
habits of the good curate afforded them in his 
study, in the garden, and in the walks, had 
precluded the painful necessity of making abso- 
lute appointments, and the delicacy of Caroline'^s 
mind would instinctively have shrunk from 
such an idea. None of the usual opportuni- 
ties, however, were sufficient for either of them 
at a parting like this. The pressure of the 
hand, warm as it was, the glance, all speaking 
of the feelings within, were nothing when given 
and exchanged in the presence of a third per- 
son. Both their heart3 longed for something 
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imore, and it was agreed that Caroline should 
be in the summer-house at eleven, by which 
time her father and their old housekeeper were 
generally asleep. 

Those who have felt the pangs of separating 
from a beloved object, and know how much 
those pangs are assuaged by a free interchange 
of affectionate assurances ; and those also who 
know the comfort which is derived during ab- 
sence from the recollection of such an inter- 
view, will readily find an apology for Caroline; 
and let those who are more rigid recollect that 
she was only eighteen, in love for the first time, 
not as young ladies love generally, but with her 
whole soul; that she was going to part from the 
object of this love, and, above all, that she had 
the most implicit confidence in her lover. Nor 
was her confidence misplaced ; for in asking this 
interview, Hartley's mind was as free from guile 
as her own in granting it. 

When they met she was pale and trembling, 
an innate sense of doing something that was not 
quite right mingled with the pain of separation; 

c2 \ 
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this one idea, however) soon absorbed every 
other, and her tears flowed &st as she recol- 
lected how long it migbt be ere they met again. 
Overcome by her sorrow^ a]l caation on the 
part of Hartley gave way, and he.poured forth 
his tale of tenderness in her ear, accompanied 
by such protestations of fidelity, and with so 
many insinuations that the indulgent love of his 
parents would overlook every obstacle to their 
union when they found how much hishappine^ 
depended upon it, that the poKu: believing girl 
was comforted, smiled through her tears at the 
prospects which his sanguine anticipations pic- 
tured, and mingled her vows with M^ own. 

Who in the midst of such an interview has 
ever counted minutes? What lover ever think3 
of the lapse of time? It was thus with Caroline 
and Hartley ; they^ talked on and on, repeated 
the same thing over and over again without 
tiring of the eternal theme, till the first streaks 
of the morning surprised them. The lovers 
would scarcely believe their eyes as the dawning 
light stole through the leaves which clustered, 
even at this early period of the year, over the 
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windows of the summer-house, and were tempted 
to exclaim with Juliet: 



"** Yon light is not the day light, I 'know it, 'I : 
tt is some meteor that the son exhales, 
To be to thee -this Aigbt a torch bearer. 
Therefore stay yet, thou need'st not to be gone. 



f* 



A hurried repetition of the method of their 
correspondence, a kiss half snatched half granted, 
a warm pressure of the hand, and Hartley leaped 
over the wall, while GaroKne stole silently and 
sorrowfully to lier apartment 

Why are such feelings as these so seldom, so 
very fijeldom, consistent with duty? or why is 
not man born with those mechanical powers for 
their regulation, which creates the perfection 
and the utility of works of mere human in* 
^enuityi 
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CHAPTER HI. 



QUITTING HOME. 



Home» tweet home !— *Ballad. 



It was on a beautiful morning in the 
spring of the same year, that Emily Hartley 
awoke from a thousand of those delicious 
dreams which render the state of the inno- 
cent even more delightful than its calm repose? 
Her wandering imagination had embodied all 
her waking thoughts ; had gone back to the past, 
and combined the present with the future ; pic- 
turing all the delightful anticipations which the 
young, innocent, and inexperienced indulge in 
the views they take of life, whether in their 
waking fancies, or their sleeping dreams. 
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As her eyes gradually opened upon the bright 
and cheerful gleam which the sun shot into her 
apartment, she collected her scattered thoughts, 
recovered from the delicious illusion of her 
^* golden dreams," and recollected that it was 
the morning on which she was to set off on her 
first visit to London. This was a circumstance 
that led to a thousand brilliant anticipations of 
gaiety and splendour: of crowded drawing- 
rooms and fascinating assemblies; of gay society, 
and of all those varieties in pleasure with which 
the fashionable part of mankind contrive to kill 
that time, which, during the progress of their 
lives they find too long, and, at its close, too 
short for them. Tlie anticipation of this journey 
had given its colouring to her dreams; and 
highly indeed had they been tinted by her sleep- 
ing fancies. As she turned round, however, 
in her bed, and beheld all the objects in her 
beautiful little apartment ; the white muslin win- 
dow curtains, lined with rose-coloured persian; 
the painted blinds; the flowers cultivated by 
her own hand, and the pictures, the produce of 
her own talent and industry, and most of them 
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portraits of those scenes in the neighbourhood 
in which she had known the first enjoyments of 
her existence, and, unhappily for human nature, 
the first are generaUy the sweetest, a tender 
melancholy stole over her mind at the idea of 
quitting them. 

Then came the thought of parting firom her pa- 
rents; firom the &ther, whose lips had first taught 
her lessons of youthful wisdom ; firom the mother, 
whose tenderness had reared her in health and 
innocence, and from whose care she had never yet 
been absent even for a day ; and then the old 
servants of the mansion house, most of whom had 
been there at the period of her birth, and had 
reckoned it a treat to be allowed by " nurse ** to 
dandle Miss Emily in their arms, and present 
her with firuit and flowers. 

Oppressed for a moment by these thoughts, 
and by one other, of which she was either un- 
conscious or was ashamed to own it to herself, 
namely, the separation firom one, whom of late 
she had been wont to look upon and fed for, 
with a tenderness surpassing that of firiendship, 
she started fit>m the bed, and throwing her dress- 
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ing wrapper over her beautiful shoulders, and 
thrusting her liUipuUan feet into her fur-lined 
silk slippers, she passed into her boudoir. Hei'e 
was her private practising piano and her guitar, 
neither of them objects likely to divert her mind 
from the scenes and circumstances she was 
quitting. She threw up the sash, and the mild 
spring air that rushed into the apartment re- 
vived her drooping spirits. 

It was one of those mornings which at this time 
of the year come as harbingers of summer. So 
mild that the flowers ^pen their closed buds to 
its influence, and smnmer insects quit their win- 
ter embryo, on^ly to find in the evening, a blast 
which withers them for thus having been pre- 
maturely tempted into existence. The trees and 
shrubs displayed the beautiful bright green which 
is the characteristic of that early season of the 
year, which belongs to the poets from its fireshness 
and youth, but from which the painter derives 
so little assistance. Her boudoir opened into a 
verandah overlooking her flower-garden. The 
earliest flowers were in blossom ; and on every 
bud, and on every leaf, and on every blade of 

€5 
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grass, there hung bright drops of dew that spar- 
kled like diamonds in the morning sun-beam. 
There was a cheerfulness of look, a healthiness 
of feeling, which imparted its influence to all 
around ; and the birds sang lustily as they shook 
the morning dew from the different branches 
which they had chosen for their perch. Every 
thing without spoke of youth, health, and 
beauty; and as Emily put aside the jessamine 
that hung over the window of the boudoir, and 
gazed upon the morning, she looked, with her 
own youth, health, and loveliness, her bright 
blue eye and clear complexion, the fit inhabit- 
ant of the scene before her. 

The birds themselves seemed to welcome her 
with a louder chorus, for there was not one of 
them that had not been her pensioner during 
the winter; and the opening of her window had 
been the signal of her morning's beneficence. 

Her eye first rested on the flowers she had 
planted, and which were now opening in their 
budding beauty to reward the pains she had 
bestowed upon them. This garden, connected 
with her own apartment, had been her sanctum 
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sanctorum, her refuge from disagreeable and 
annoying visitors, the scene of her early studies, 
the place where she had first understood and en- 
joyed that poetry which had been hitherto the 
delight of her existence, and from which she 
had at present derived her only ideas of life. 
Over the little sweet-brier hedge which divided 
this garden from the other part of the domain, 
were seen the towering oaks and elms, the rich 
chestnuts, and vigorous sycamores of the park. 
Trees which had been on the estate for ages, 
and many of which were coeval with the first 
Hartley who had won an estate with his name. 
Through these in the blue distance were seen 
the Wye rolling its eddying waters in a ser- 
pentine line along the country ; and beyond it, 
the distant mountains of Wales, in this early 
part of the morning, mingling with, and scarcely 
discernible from^ the horizon. 

Emily gazed upon the scene with delight. 
She felt the inspiration it was calculated to im- 
part. Her heart literally thrilled with the 
beauty she contemplated ; she could have sung 
her joyfulness with the birds, and she forgot for 
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a moment that she was about to quit these beau- 
ties, in the contemplation of which she had de- 
rived so much pleasure. 

Suddenly her attention was attracted by the un- 
visual movement of a thick cluster of shrubs, and 
she perceived for the first time that she was not 
alone in the contemplation of the scene before 
her. Half hidden by a large laurestinus stood 
Edward Forrester, whose image had mingled with 
her nightly dreams, and who had not been quite 
absent from her moniing thoughts and r^rets. 
The other beauties of the scene appeared to 
have no attraction for him; his eyes were rivetted 
upon her with an earnest gaze, which softened 
into a melancholy smile as he perceived himself 
discovered. To kiss her hand witli an affection- 
ate nod, which bade him not begone, and to re* 
treat from the window in confusion as she recol- 
lected her dishabille, was the operation of a mo- 
ment ; but ten minutes more saw her at the side 
of one who had been the earliest companion of 
her youth, out of her own family; and of the first 
person who had ever breathed in her ear the 
feelings created by sympathies warmer than 
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those of friendship. They shook hands in si<- 
lence; both knew they were going to part, and 
neither of them knew how to alleviate the pain 
which their separation created. 

Emily spoke first, for she felt the least ; with 
her it was firiendship ripening to a warmer feel- 
ing from the continued observation of an admir- 
able and manly character entirely and exclu- 
sively devoted to herself; with him it was an 
ardent passion which foimed the very princi- 
ple of his existence. There was no anticipa- 
tion of bis future life in which her form 
was not interwoven as the principal object ; 
no dread, no hope, no look for happiness, no 
fear of misery, that was unconnected with her ; 
aiid yet he was not blinded to the risk he ran in 
thus confiding his happiness to the keeping of one 
so young and inexperienced. But he had done 
it; in forming her mind, for her intercourse 
with him had formed it more than almost any 
other circumstance in her life, he had, like 
Pygmalion, become enamoured of his own work; 
but that work was any thing rather than a statue; 
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and Edward Forrester's was a heart that admit- 
ting the passion of love once, felt it for ever. 

" What a beautiful morning ! how fresh and 
delightful every thing appears ; the very plants 
and flowers seem to enjoy it," exclaimed Emily; 
" and how lovely this prospect appears ! " — 
" And you are going to leave it; going to give 
up the vernal freshness of the spring for the 
smoky atmosphere of a city ; this bright and 
boundless prospect, these beautiful flowers, for 
the circumscribed view and stunted vegetation 
of a London square; '* answered he despondingly. 

" Well, my dear friend, am I accountable for 
the caprice of that fashion which makes the win- 
ter season begin with the spring and end with 
the autumn ? Is it my fault that a more en- 
larged knowledge of life than I can obtain here 
is considered necessary for me, or that the kind- 
ness of my friends will imagine pleasures for me 
in society, of the want of which I have been hi- 
therto unconscious ? '* were the naive questions 
of Emily, in reply to the almost reproachful 
tone in which Forrester had spoken. 

« Forgive me, dear Miss Hardey.'* Emily 
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shook her head. ** Well then, Emily, since you 
have condescendingly allowed me to address you 
so familiarly, forgive me if I appear querulous 
at the idea of losing that which has been the 
principal pleasure of my existence." 

" Of losing ! " exclaimed Emily; " nay, we are 
only parting for a time. The next three months 
will pass rapidly away, and the summer and 
autumn will witness the renewal of our walks 
and readings." 

" To you they may pass rapidly," replied 
Forrester, "because they will be marked by 
new pleasures, by new scenes; because they will 
be passed in a new world. To me they must hang 
heavily, as my hours will only be counted by my 
fears and my regrets." He paused, and painful 
thoughts seemed to oppress him. " And will 
you," resumed he, "after the more exciting 
pleasures of society and the metropolis, after th^ 
gaity, the flattery, that will surround you there, 
return with the same zest for the simple delights 
of study and the country ? " 

" With a greater, believe me," said Emily ; 
"but if you are afraid of the evil influence of the 
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scenes to which I am going, why not come with 
me ? why not aid me with your experience, and 
guide my steps by your judgment, there as well 
as here? Why should not my Mentor of the 
country follow his pupil to town ? why permit 
your Telemachus to tread the dangerous shores 
of the island of Calypso alone ? *' playfully asked 
Emily. 

" No, no. I should be as much out of my 
element there, as yonder rugged pollard would 
be if placed in the midst of this beautiful flower- 
garden ;" and a painful sense of his inferiority in 
the little agremensj and in the manners of society, 
oppressed him ; a pang rendered perhaps much 
greater by the consciousness of his real superior- 
ity in the more solid accomplishments of the un- 
derstanding. For a moment he appeared buried 
in thought; then suddenly exclaiming, ^^ But you 
will return the same Emily that you leave me ; 
the heartless world will have no power over the 
innocence of such a mind as your's ; you will 
only learn to prize the tranquil pleasures of the 
country the more, and I will learn only to rejoice 
in the pleasures which you will enjoy. Only 
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promise me that amidst the splendour and gaiety 
of the scenes you are going to witness, amidst 
the wit and accomplishments of thepeJrsonswith 
whom you are about to associate, you will some- 
times cast a thought upon me in my solitude, 
and I shall be happy." - 

" Oh believe me, many and many will be the 
hours devoted to such remembrances,'* said the 
artless girl, to whom hitherto her evening rato- 
bles and morning readings with Forrester had 
been the sources of her greatest pleasures; and 
with this assurance they sought the house, which 
was now in all the bustle of preparation. 

In the breakfast-room they were met by Mr. 
and Lady Emily Hartley. The countenance of 
the latter betokened that anxiety which is the 
natural result of parting for the first time with a 
beloved child ; for this was indeed the first time 
that Emily had ever quitted the paternal roof, 
and the immediate protection of her parents. 

It had been originally intended that they 
should have accompanied her in her first excur- 
sion to London, and that an establishment 
should have been formed for the purpose of 
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bringing out Emily, and of launching her 
brother, on his quitting college, into some- 
thing like public life; but the lingering ill- 
ness of a younger sister rendering the air of 
the metropolis dangerous, and requiring, in 
the eyes of Lady Emily, the tender cares of a 
mother, had determined them to defer the 
establishment for another year, while the press- 
ing entreaties of a relative, whose Christmas had 
for many years been passed amidst the festivities 
of Hartley Grove, had at length induced them 
to allow Emily to make her first appearance in 
the fashionable world under her auspices. 

It was at this festive period of the year that 
the quiet of the domestic circle of the Hartleys 
was alone broken in upon by a round of fashion- 
able visitors, who were happy thus annually to 
continue their acquaintance with Lady Emily 
Partley, who had herself, up to the period of 
her marriage, and for a few years afterwards, 
been one of the principal leaders in the fashion- 
able world. Some melancholy circumstances, 
however, connected with the fate of an early and 
dear friend of her youth, had disgusted her foi* 
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the moment with society, and she complied with 
the wish of her husband, whose domestic habits 
ill accorded with the gaieties of fashionable life, 
by retiring to his estate, of which, from the mo- 
ment of her residence, she had been the presid- 
ing and beneficent genius. 

Here Mr. Hartley had lived in the true style 
of an English country gentleman, in the midst 
of and looking after the interests of his tenants. 
By this conduct he had at the same time at- 
tended to the truest interests of his own pro^ 
perty, which had greatly increased under his su- 
perintendence. 

Courted and respected by the whole countyj, 
the proprietor of Hartley Grove kept up his es- 
tablishment in the style of old English hospital- 
ity ; and at Christmas both the married and ba- 
chelor apartments of the mansion were filled for 
about three months by a succession of visitors, 
among whom might be reckoned some of the fa- 
milies the most distinguished for rank, fashion, 
and importance in the kingdom. 
X-ady Emily's connections among the nobility 
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were extetiiave, and though retired herself from 
the business of fashionable life, and fiishibnable 
life is no easy business, until her daughter was 
old enough to tempt her again within its vortex, 
s(he had not been sorry thus annually to refreidi 
her early reminiscences by the company of those 
among whom she had once been the gayest of 
the gay. 

One son and two daughters had blessed her 
union with Mr. Hartley, whom she had married 
more from her knowledge of the sterling worth 
of his character than for the brilliancy of his 
wit, the extent of his accomplishments, or the 
elegance of his person; and his conduct and af- 
fection from the period of their marriage had 
never for an instant caused her to regret a st^ 
by which she had crushed the hopes, and disap- 
pointed the expectations of many candidates tot 
her hand, who had despised his hiunble preten- 
sions while he was their rival. Dr. Johnson 
has said that we become wise by tlie experience 
of others as well as by our own; and Lady 
Emily had profited by the experience of the 
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early and dear friend before alluded to, and 
who had been won by the most accomplished 
man of the day, to the utter destruction of the 
happiness of her future life, which was one of 
bitter repentance from the period of her mar- 
riage to its melancholy termination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FAREWELL. 



Though dUUnt firom the shady grove 

And all the sylran scenes I love, 

I travel now — Believe me yet, 

I never can their claims forget. Ballad. 



The carriage waited for Emily. There was 
yet a spot to be visited ; some flower or shrub to 
be once more gazed at and recommended to the 
gardener's especial care ; another look at her 
boudoir, her piano, her harp and books, the 
friends of her childhood, the companions of 
her solitude, the cheerers of her youthful me- 
lancholy (for youth, where there is sensibility, 
is not always exempt from its morbid influence), 
was necessary to her heart. She again threw 
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herself intx) the amis of her parents, and abnost 
hesitated whether, after all, she should go or 
not ; at length, blushing for her weakness, she 
summoned her resolution, and, entering the hall, 
paissed through the line of servants who were 
waiting to receive the farewell of their beloved 
young mistress. Here was the old nurse of the 
family, who had been the first to receive her at 
her birth ; she sobbed audibly as Emily kissed 
her wrinkled cheek, and recommended her birds 
to her especial attention. Every servant in 
turn received a kind farewell, or some com- 
mission to execute during her absence. The 
groom was recommended to exercise her favorite 
poney ; her two spaniels. Slap and Dash, the 
xx>nstant companions of her rides and walks, 
were placed under the superintendance of th6 
game-keeper, with strict injunction that they 
were not to be punished, even if they did now 
and then infringe a Jittle on the ^^ game laws," 
and hunt for themselves. Every one had his 
commission, and received it as a legacy, the evi- 
dence of the kindness of their young mistress. 
Forrester presented his hand, and placed her 
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in the carriage, with a gentle pressure and t 
melancholy look which seemed to say, << Do not 
quite forget me ;" and Lady Orville, to whose 
fiishionable notions all this scene was perfectly 
incomprdiensible, shook her hand according to 
the most orthodox adieu, and impatiently de- 
sired the servants to proceed. 

" Forward" was the word; smadc went the 
whip, round went the wheels, and oiF flew the 
horses at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
Emily had scarcely time to give one more 
glance at the group on the hall steps ere a turn 
in the road shut the house altogedbier from her 
sight. 

Her parents, with Forrester, still lingered 
in the portico ; their eyes fixed on the tracts of 
the wheels which had borne away one so dear 
to tliem; at length they returned to the library, 
and the household resumed their accustomed 
avocations; yet there was that melancholy list*- 
lessneas, that inattention to common pursuits, 
that vacancy of heart which always characterizes 
the sepaaration from a beloved object* 

To her parents the house appeared deserted ; 
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and Forrester seemed to have lost every thing 
which had hitherto made his country life 
desirable. Emily sunk back in the carriage, 
and covering her face with her handkerchief, 
hid those expressions of grief which she was 
sensible excited no sympathy in her companion, 
and of which she herself was almost ashamed. 
She raised her eyes to take one more look at the 
house as it appeared in the distance, and gazed 
with affection on the avenue of lofty trees which 
led to the park gates, and which she was now 
quitting for the first time. 

Every tree, as she rapidly passed it, derived 
additional interest in her eyes ; the green leaves 
of spring had never, in her sight, appeared so 
beautiful and fresh; and as her eye caught 
distant glimpses of the park, with its waters 
and plantations, she again felt as though she 
was parting with a friend in every feature of the 
scenery. ' 

Such are always the sensations with which 
We quit the scenes of our early youth, and med 
indeed must that mind be in the world, and to 

VOL. I. D 
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worldly thoughts, from which these impresaons 
are entirely efiaced. 

The aged couple at the Lodge, old depend- 
ants of the family, who lifted up their hands in 
a parting benediction as their young mistress 
passed, again renewed her grief; but the rapid 
motion of the carriage, the variety of scenery 
which attracted her attention, and the antici- 
pated novelties of her situation, soon enabled 
her mind to resume something of its natural 
tone. 

Memory still lingered with r^ret among the 
scenes she was quitting; but the poignancy of her 
regret was soothed by the anticipation of those 
to which she was going. To a young mind 
with somewhat of a romantic imagination, and 
with a taste for literature, the world and society 
present many anticipated pleasures. She had 
read and heard of artists, of poets, of statesmen, 
of wits and of philosophers, and now she was to 
see them, to enjoy the conversation of those men 
at whose works she had wept or smiled ; she was 
about to associate with those heroes whose deeds 
in the field she had admired, at the account of 
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whose bravery her heart had beat high, and at 
whose dangers she had trembled. She was, in 
&ct, going, as she thought, to realize all those 
imaginings which characterise the years of our 
inexperience ; and no wonder that the brilliant 
picture which fancy painted, soon obliterated, 
or at least softened, the regrets which had 
hitherto oppressed her heart. 

Lady Orville, who could not even imagine 
feelings of sorrow, and much less of acute re- 
gret, at quitting the dulness of a country resi- 
dence, could easily sympathise with her in her 
anticipations; and as her own spirits rose in 
proportion to her ^proximation to the only 
scenes in which she was calculated to shine, she 
painted society in colours quite as brilliant as 
those which had been conjured up in the ima- 
gination of Emily* She spoke of routs, soirees, 
quadrilles, conversaziones, operas, and fancy 
balls, but she never mentioned the insipidity of 
the one, or the scandal that gave poignancy to 
others; nor did her tongue indulge in any 
description of that species of excitement which is 
produced by ecart6, though her own iieart beat 

D 2 
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as she recollected her own losses and her own 
hopes of retrieval. 

Her auditor listened attentively, and her 
young imagination immediately pictured these 
assemblies as the resort of wit, gaiety, and talent ; 
she saw, in imagination, genius protected by 
wealth, and taking its rank among the more 
adventitious situations in society ; her mind was 
yet untainted by the vices which poison these 
meetings for pleasure; she was not aware of 
the intrigues and " tracaseries'* which made 
such reunions palatable to those who frequented 
them, or of the ennui which rendered them so 
necessary to such a great portion of what is 
called society* 

She, like others of her age, looked only at 
the bright side of the picture ; memory had as 
yet no power to present any other, and youthful 
anticipation is not very likely to picture scenes 
that are productive of pain. Alas ! why is it that 
the mind and the heart must grow old as well as 
the person, and still more, alas ! why must they 
grow old through a series of scenes, each one of 
which strips from them our ideas of the excel- 
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lence of our kind, and adds another blot upon 
the escutcheon of human nature I Yet so it is, 
so it has ever been, and so will it ever be till 
the end of time. Man seems born to antici- 
pate and to be disappointed. The future years 
of life are spent in unlearning the little good opi- 
nion we have imbibed of mankind in our early 
anticipations. We look at life as we do upon the 
beautiful landscape reflected upon the soft and 
clear bosom of the lake; we plunge into the 
waves, and the picture vanishes, leaving us noth- 
ing but the darkness of the water below, or the 
quicksands of the bottom, in lieu of the 
brilliant colouring which had delighted us at its 
surface. 

But a truce with reflection. It was made for 
more philosophical and for graver pages than 
these are intended to be ; and yet what pages 
are in reality more philosophical, or what pages 
can be graver th^i those which are devoted to the 
illustration of life as it is. W hy cannot we adopt 
and act upon the French motto, of " Vive la 
Bagatelle ! " Why should we not, like a clown 
in the pantomime, laugh at every thing ; think 
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of virtue, friendship, gratitude) and the long 
list of excellent attributes which are said to 
belong to mankind but as shadows; never ex- 
pect them, and never be disappcHnted. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



Look back ! and why ? at what ? upon a scene 

Of mingled joy and sorrow^ both of which 

Have lefb behind but melancholy thoughts ; 

The oncy by all the anguish it has given^ 

The other, that it never can return. Traveller. 



In life retrospection is seldom of service, un- 
less it is to call into action that experience which 
the past may have given us to guide us in some 
future event. To those to whom life has been 
unfortunate, retrospection is melancholy, as only 
serving to renew our sufferings by a recollec- 
tion of them ; and to those who have passed a 
life of pleasure, it but too often brings regret 
that those pleasures are passed, of which, age 
creeping upon the strength of our youth, is 
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quickly rendering a recurrence impossible. But 
in a novel, retrospection is absolutely necessary. 

To create an interest in their fate, an au- 
thor is obliged to plunge his readers at once 
into the midst of those personages with whom 
he is to travel through the three volumes ; and 
it becomes necessary for him afterwards to give 
a slight glance at their families and connections, 
to show that he has not been introduced to im- 
proper characters. 

Having, therefore, like a careful guardian, 
launched some of our young people fairly into 
the world, we must leave Lascelles to work his 
mail coach; Frank Hartley to his solitary 
dreams of Caroline Dormer, in his post-chaise ; 
and Emily to her bright anticipations in Lady 
Orville*s carriage; all rolling towards that 
great mart of commerce and activity, of wis- 
dom and folly, of learning and ignorance, and 
of virtue and iniquity — London— while we take 
a cursory glance at Hartley Grove and the good 
family who dwell in it. 

Mr. Hartley was one of those country gentle- 
men who are an honour and an ornament, and, 
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what is perhaps better, of infinite utility, to 
England, and of whom, alas J in later days, we 
have had but few. He lived on his estate, and 
his utmost ambition was gratified by its improve*- 
ment, and by the good he could do to his te- 
nantry, who were not only numerous but respect- 
able ; metropolitan extravagance had not com- 
pelled their landlord to raise his rents beyond 
their means of easy payment; the Grove itself 
consumed a great portion of their produce; 
rents were paid, in many instances, in kind ; and 
Mr. Hartley's ten thousand a year was not 
merely nominal, since the tenants, feeling the 
benefit of living under such a landlord, were as 
solicitous for the payment of their rent as on 
many other estates they were anxious to avoid 
and to postpone it. Mr. Hartley himself looked 
after his tenants ; he did not trust to any merce- 
nary steward, but was generally present on the 
quarter day, inquired into their means, and 
their welfare; and remitted the payment, or 
diminished it, where crops had fallen short, or 
where sickness or misfortune had rendered rais- 
ing the rent money a difficulty. 

d5 
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He had likewise, without r^ard to leases, 
granted under extraordinary circumstances, 
made the amount of his rents keep pace with 
the times, and r^ulated them according to the 
rise or diminution of the agricultural interests 
of the country. 

By living greatly within his real income, in- 
stead of keeping an establishment greatly be- 
yond hb nominal one, he was not only an un- 
incumbered landed proprietor, a rare thing in 
these days, but a man of considerable funded 
property, and one who had been of infinite as- 
sistance to several of the neighbouring proprie- 
tors in the county, to the great annoyance 
of mercenary stewards, and of pettyfogging 
agents, who would otherwise have made their 
market of them, and to whom they would have 
been an easy prey- By this means Mr. Hartley, 
of Hartley Grove, was beloved by the rich as 
well as the poor. As he was no public man, 
there was no political rivalry to create him ene- 
mies among the men; and as Lady Emily's 
drawing-room was open to every body in the 
country whose character was fair, and never 
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displayed pretensions, even equal to her rank, 
she was a general favourite among the ladies, 
so that the only wonder was, that, with her hus- 
hand's income, her own accomplishments, and 
her immense connections in the great world, 
she was content to vegetate in the country, 
* instead of figuring away, as she might have 
done, as one of the distinguished leaders of the 
ton during the London season.. 

" I am quite astonished," Lady Pentweasle 
would exclaim, " that Lady Emily Hartley can 
bury herself amidst these old-fashioned groves of 
chestnuts, and be bored to death with the caw- 
ings of the rooks, when she might have a house 
in Grosvenor-square, a box at the opera, and a 
command from Windsor, were she to pass the 
season in town." 

" And then her daughter," cried Mrs. 
D'Arcy Wentland ; " to sacrifice her daughter ! 
to cut off her prospects of a brilliant establish- 
ment, by confining her to the country, when by 
a judicious display of her person and accom- 
plishments, she might do so well in London." 
" Hum! " ejaculated Lady Amelia Scraglands, 
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'< I am not quite so certain of that Miss Emily 
Hartley b very well in the country ; and my 
own opinion is, though that is quite between 
ourselves, that Lady Emily thinks that the 
country is her proper sphere — hum/' 

« Well, for my part," said the Dowser 
Countess of Toppleton, whose jointure just 
enabled her to keep up her caste, <^ I think 
Lady Emily is playing a game ; she means her 
daughter to burst upon the town at once with 
all her charms, and to carry some rich and 
noble heir by storm ; she sees the folly of ex- 
posing young ladies too early, till they become 
common, and tlie talk of the town, and are set 
down as passees before they are out of their 
teens." 

" Carry by storm, indeed !" cried the Hon. 
Miss Shatterham ; " very likely, with that 
placid face, and blue eye, and fair hair; why, 
there is no character, no expression, no sensi- 
bility in the beauty of Miss Hartley. No, no ; 
I quite agree with Lady Amelia ; she may do 
very well for the country, but for London, oh, 
dear, I assure you it is quite a dilFerent thing." 
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Lady Amelia Scraglands bowed. 

" Pray, do dark beauties go off particularly 
quickly in town?" asked Miss Fairlawn, with 
her usual simpering naive voice, and a kind of 
half smile, which shewed very well that she 
knew she was addressing a lady who had carried 
an olive complexion, black eyes, and raven 
tresses into the matrimonial market some five 
years ago, and that these dark charms, as though 
tliere had been a spell upon them, had still re- 
mained on hand. 

It is thus that persons are generally too apt 
to give reasons for the conduct of others, and 
never, with all their sagacity, hit upon the right 
one. 

Lady Emily well knew, and properly appre- 
ciated, the attractions of her daughter; she 
knew also the rank of her own and of Mr. 
Hartley's family ; nor was she insensible to the 
distinctions which rank confers; but she felt also 
that happiness was preferable to every thing, 
and she knew that rank alone could not confer 
it ; yet both herself and Mr. Hartley were quite 
suflBciently imbued with the pride of family to 
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make a certain portion of rank indispensable 
in the person who married either of their 
children* 

Lady Emily had herself been educated at a 
fashionable boarding school, had gone through 
the modish regulation of coming out, being 
presented, and had passed the routine of several 
London seasons. During this period she had 
made up her mind as to the evil tendency of 
such a method of education ; she had seen the 
heart schooled into heartlessness ; she had seen 
form take the place of feeling ; toumure more 
the object both of pupil and mistress than the 
mind or morals ; and the dancing-master and 
the lady's maid of more consequence than all 
the other instructors who were employed upon 
the establishment. She had seen all this, and 
she had determined never to subject her own 
daughters to the dangers of a dashing establish- 
ment of the same kind. 

At this school too, she had formed a friend- 
ship which had, in some measure given a colour 
to the whole of her future life ; and in the early 
and unfortunate fate of her beloved Agnes she 
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had learned a deep and inefFaceable lesson, from 
which she was determined to profit in the edu- 
cation and establishment of her own daughter. 
Lady Emily's affection for this early friend had 
been strengthened by its object having first mar- 
ried her own brother, and thus added the ties of 
relationship to those of friendsliip. 

This marriage had been rendered unhappy 
by the conduct of Lady Emily's brother, and 
was at length dissolved by his violent death in 
a duel, the result of some gambling transaction. 
During the continuance of this connection the 
various accomplishments and character of Agnes 
had inspired the bosom of Lord Arlington, a 
first cousin of Mr. Hartley, with a passion so 
ardent that, forgetting all his vows against mar- 
riage, and all the satires against the sex which a 
too successful life of libertinism had induced 
him to indulge, he proposed himself as her 
second husband ; and she, too apt to believe in 
his expressions of repentance for his former life, 
too good herself to imagine depravity so deeply 
seated, and led away by the extraordinary ac- 
complishments and great power of pleasing 
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exhibited by Iwiord Arlington, consented to be 
led a second time to the altar, in spite of several 
mysterious warnings which would have pre- 
vented this sacrifice of one of the loveliest as 
well as one of the most amiable of human 
beings. 

Lady Emily married Mr. Hartley on the 
same day that her friend Agnes united her fate 
with that of his cousin Lord Arlington ; and for 
two seasons the fi'iends were at the head of 
every thing that was gay and fashionable in 
town ; and what was far better, these fashionable 
pursuits did not mar their domestic happiness. 
During this period Agnes had given birth to a 
daughter, and she was revelling in all the de- 
lights of a young mother, when a discovery took 
place that, by proving the father of her child to 
be a villain, blighted all her happiness in the 
bud. A lady, an Italian by birth, arrived in 
London, and set up a public and prior claim to 
Lord Arlington as her husband, by a previous 
marriage on the Continent. Her claim was 
but too well founded. Agnes was in her own 
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eyes a disgraced woman, and her child blasted 
with the stain of illegitimacy. 

Shrinking from the world, as though she were 
herself tlie criminal instead of the victim, as 
though she were the guilty cause instead of the 
innocent sufferer, she fled with her child, with- 
out even communicating to her earliest friend 
the place of her retreat. Her libertine husband 
also quitted a country where not all his rank 
and influence could have saved him from the 
effects of its offended laws, or from the execra- 
tions of those who pitied his victim and ab- 
horred her destroyer. 

Lady Emily, overcome by the fate of her 
friend, imbibed a distaste for the scenes of their 
mutual enjoyment, and retired with her hus- 
band from the great world to Hartley House, 
where they had lived happy, blessed and re- 
spected for a period of twenty years, during 
which time she had never ceased to lament the 
fate of her early friend, to whose memory she 
gave a sigh even in the midst of her own most 
exquisite enjoyment, as a mother. 

During this period no certain tidings had 
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ever been heard of the absent Agnes; and Lord 
Arlington was only known to be alive through 
the medium of his banker and confidential agent, 
who had never oommmiicated, even if he knew 
it, the name under which he travelled. 

Rumours had brought intelligence of a duel 
in some obscure corner of Italy, the result of 
some other flagrant breach of moral principle, 
and these rumours were coupled with accounts 
of the deaths both of Agnes and Lord Arling- 
ton. But nothing £EUther was known excepting 
the falsehood of the report of Lord Arlington's 
death. He was still living, though where, was 
only known to his agent, by whom the greater 
part of his princely income was paid into 

* 

bankers in different parts of the Continent, so 
as to meet his exigencies whenever and wherever 
he might require his funds. 

Mr. Hartley, though but a distant one, was 
yet his nearest relative, and being lineally con<* 
nected with Lord Arlington, and of course pre- 
sumptive heir to his title and estate, the agent 
thought it necessary to give him periodical intelli- 
gence of the existence of that nobleman : excepting 
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upon these occasions the name of Arlington was 
never mentioned. It was coupled with too many 
painful recollections in the mind of Lady Emily, 
who dreaded the necessity of one day being 
obliged to assume the title by which her early 
friend had been so signally disgraced. Many 
and anxious had been her attempts, for the 
first few years of her absence, to discover the 
retreat of Agnes, and to ascertain the fate of 
her child; but year afier year rolling on with- 
out any intelligence, she had gradually admitted 
the idea that they were both no more, and her 
enquiries ceased. 

At the period at which our history commences. 
Hartley and Lady Emily had began to feel the 
necessity of once more entering the world for the 
sake of their children. Their son had been of 
age nearly two years, and as we have seen was on 
the point of leaving college ; and the fashionable 
friends, who formed their Christmas circle at 
the Grove, had at length persuaded Lady Emily 
to give her daughter the advantage of a winter 
in London; and willing to defer, yet a little 
longer, appearing again at the head of a Lon- 
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don establishment, she had entrusted Emily, as 
we have also seen, to the care of her cou^n Lady 
Orville, the widow of the Earl of OrviUe, and 
one of the foremost in the ranks of fashion. 
Had Lady Emily seen this lady in town, instead 
of merely during her periodical visits to Hartley 
Grrove, she had paused before she had confided 
so sacred a trust to her charge ; but Lady Orville 
was one of those women who could mould her* 
self to please every body, and adapt herself to any 
society in which she happened to be placed. She 
had therefore appeared to Lady Emily Hartley 
just the kind of person with whom, in the ab- 
sence of her mother, Emily might be entrusted. 
Could Lady Emily have guessed that Orville 
House was the most dissipated in town ; that, in 
addition to the banquettings and quadrilles, 
there was play to a considerable extent; and that 
where there was any great object to be obtained, 
the hostess's eyes were conveniently shut to any 
little blemishes of character in her numerous 
guests, she would have trembled for her daugh- 
ter, or rather, she would never have permitted 
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the visit which was now taking place with her 
full and free sanction. 

Lady Emily's knowledge, however, of Lady 
Orville was confined to the commencement of 
her life ; before a course of dissipation and ex- 
travagance, and, if report said true, something 
worse than either, had deteriorated the heart 
which Lady Emily had recollected to have been 
distinguished as much by its generosity as by its 
gaiety. She had known her before the deve- 
lopement of those passions which had turned a 
gay and giddy girl into a dissipated, violent, 
and artful woman; and, had her subsequent 
knowledge of her been in London instead of 
the country, she would never have ?«cognised 
her early and intimate fi'iend, Cecilia Neville, 
in the dashing, dissipated, and profligate Countess 
of Orville. 
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CHAPTER VL 



EDUCATION. 



•^— he did name 
Logic, and mvff for ought I know^ he gone 
So far to understand it. 
Will your Greek lawt and sentences discharge 
The mercer ? or, is LAtin a fit language 
To court a mistress in ? Shirliy. 



We have now fairly launched a great portion 
of our dramatis personse upon the great stage of 
life ; all young and full of the anticipations of 
youth ; all looking upon the world as fOled with 
pleasures which they are born to enjoy; and none 
of them aware that beneath every temptation there 
lies a serpent to sting the tempted, and to inflict 
a remembrance which they may lose but with 
their lives. For there is no pleasure without a 
pain ; no flower without a thorn to destroy it 
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How many of us have entered upon the scene of 
life with all these expectations, with the young 
blood boiling in the plenitude of health, and 
our hearts and brains heated only by tlie hope 
of success. How many of us have been led on, 
and on, by temptation succeeding temptation, 
each one promising a happiness which has been 
but as a phantom in our grasp, till ruin and dis- 
appointment have opened our eyes to sad reality, 
and turned every pleasure into bitterness. And 
how many of us have stopped in the midway of 
our career, and looked back with surprise and 
sorrow at the many years wasted and gone, 
never to return, and sighed to think that so 
much time has been more than lost. Yet I dare 
swear, were every body to speak the truth, that 
this would be proved to be the case in nineteen 
cases out of twenty ; since the general history 
of mankind is, that the last half of life is passed 
in repentance for the manner in which the first 
half of it has been wasted. 

This may appear an ungainly doctrine, but it 
is a true one. I will not appeal to the learned, 
or the philosopher, but I will appeal to the heart 
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of eveiy reader above forty to prove the truth of 
the hypothesis. 

Who is there that has not wished to have 
commenced life with the experience diat first 
teaches him to lament the follies of his youth? 
and who is there that would pass his life pre- 
cisely as he has done, were he to live it over 
again ? What a pity that there is not a probar 
tionaiy world to prepare us for the enjoyments 
of this ; for the world is full of enjoyments, al- 
though we hear every body complaining of its 
miseries. The passions which, by their intem- 
perate indulgence, produce pain; by the ra- 
tional enjoyment for which they were created 
would conduce to nothing but delight. Nature 
has provided every gratification for the senses, as 
well as the senses themselves, and it is only the 
inordinate use of them that perverts the pur- 
poses for which they were bestowed. We are 
not at all of the opinion of those who assert that 
our passions and senses were given to us merely 
to create temptations that are to put to the test 
our powers of resistance ; or that the only use of 
our reason is to give us strength to resist, instead 
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of merely to r^ulate the indulgence of our na- 
tural inclinations. 

Dr. Johnson said there were two ways of 
growing wise; the first, by our own experience, 
and the second, by the experience of others. 
Yet how few of us gain any wisdom by tihe last 
of these methods. There is scarcely a life of any 
<^our predecessors or contemporaries that does 
not afford us a lesson for our own conduct ; that 
does not present a beacon for our guidance; 
that does not a£G:>rd an example either for avoid- 
ance or imitation ; and yet how little use do we 
make of these examples. We still follow the same 
headlong career, we still give the reins to our pas- 
skms, and pursue the very paths which we know 
have led to the ruin of so many, and tread in 
the very footsteps that we know lead to the same 
gold. How in the name of human philosophy 
can we account for this? We are rational 
creatures, and yet we act as though there were 
no such thing as reason in our composition. 

It is in vain that authors write, preachers 
preach, or that examples are set before our eyes. 
The same headlong career of passion is the giene- 

VOL. I. E 
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ral pursuit of every one who enters life, even with 
all the experience of others to teach its pernicious 
results. Every one seems to think that in his own 
particular case the general order of things will 
be reversed ; and that though others have been 
ruined, or have lost gr marred their happiness 
in the pursuit, that such will not be his case. 
They seem to consider it as Young imagines 

mankind look upon death, when he says 

• 

** All men think all men mortal but themseWes." 

Parents and guardians in general know the 
temptations and dangers of the world, and are 
perpetually dinning in the ears of their children 
Bnd wards the necessity for avoiding them* 
But how many of them forget to show by example 
that which they teach by precept. How many of 
them are like Joe Miller's finger-post that 
points the way it cannot go itself. It is true^ 
precept is much easier than practice ; since the 
one is only the eternal babble of the tonguei 
Mrhile the other is a continual exertion of the 

soul. 

' Yet with the experience that a long life mu^t 
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give, even to the least reflecting member of so* 
ciety, it is astonishing that some method of edu-^ 
cation is not pursued that shall at any rate be 
adapted to the life into which we are to be 
launched when this education is supposed to be 
completed. Yet no ; we go on in the same way 
its our ancestors, and are educated as though 
we were to pass our time in the midst of a so- 
ciety of linguists, or entertained an expectation 
that the languages of Rome or Athens were 
again to become the vulgar tongues. Even those 
who make the best use of our s}^stem of education, 
and whose accomplishments at quitting college 
Are not confined to being a qapital rower and a 
" prime dragsman,'' learn very litde or nothing 
that is of use to them in after life ; and if they 
mingle much in society, or are occupied in any 
profession that does not cultivate their early 
pursuit of learning, a few years finds them com- 
pletely ignorant even of that which they have 
taken such pains to learn. 

Unless a man is in the church, of what u^e in 
Jife is all he learns at Eton 6r Oxford ? Does 
his knowledge of the dead languages give him 

£2 
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rank were eBtrusted to emmchs of the greatest 
authorily for virtue, to keep their bodies in 
health, aind to be taught suoh athl^c exer- 
cises as were to be of use to them in their future 
pursuits. At thirteen they were transferred to 
four of the wisest, most just, most temperate' 
and valiant ; of which, ihe first taught them re* 
ligion, the second to be upright and sincere, the 
third to conquer their appetites and desires, and 
the fourth to despise all dangers. Lycurgus, of 
whose laws education is the very element and 
foundation, makes very little mention of learn- 
ing. Instead of tutors to read to them arts and 
sciences, he had those who instructed .them in 
valour, prudence and justice. 

Mere learning is for firom. giving addidonal 
power; since it is notorious in history that the 
iniost unlearned have always been the most war- 
like. The Turks, the Scythians, Parthians, 
and above all Tamerlane, £(ffi)rd a sufficient proof 
of this. 

The Romans were rmol:^ valiant when less 
learned. When the Goths overran Greece, the 
only thing that preserved all the libraries firom 
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fire was that they were possessed with the opi- 
nion that they were to leave this kind of furni- 
ture entire to the enemy, as likely to divert them 
from the exercise of arms, and to make them se- 
dentary and lazy. 

When Charles the Vlllth lost Naples al- 
most without a blow, it was attributed by the 
French noblesse to the love of learning among 
the Italians. 

We do not mean to condemn such a portion 
of that which is called learning, as gives to men & 
knowleidge of what has been done in literature; 
but we do most heartily set our faces against 
that system of education which absorbs so many 
of the valuable years of youth, while the mind 
is fresh, and capable of receiving any impression 
that may be wished, in the mere study of lan- 
guages, which are not now in any part of the 
world the medium of communication. We con- 
demn that system which considers a man suffi- 
ciently educated when it turns him out a mere 
classical scholar, without any thoughts whether 
he is to be a statesman, a lawyer, a divine, or a 
merchant ; and which sends him into life with 
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no Other knowledge of the world he is to pass 
through, than what he may glean from the false 
representations of companions as gay as himself; 
but who, by having shown a bolder or more 
daring spirit, have from time to time broke 
through the scholastic bounds, dashed into dis- 
sipations of the moment, and brought down to 
their fellow-coliegians, ideas of life gleaned from 
some demirep of fashion, some roue of the town, 
or, what is still worse, from some of those who 
are denominated in modern language, <^the 
fancy/* The morals inculcated by the an- 
cients lose their effect from their coming in the 
shape of a task ; and Seneca, Xenophon, and 
Cicero, are considered by the young student as 
bores riither than as philosophers. 

We could ourselves point out more than half 
a dozen Oxonians, now spending a wretched 
and reckless existence on the Continent, who 
may trace the ruin of their fortunes and pros- 
pects to the connections formed, and inclina- 
tions imbibed during these occasional trips; 
and some half dozen others, who, from having 
been launched at once from the learned igno- 
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ranee of a college into the great world, whose 
, inexperience has fallen a prey either to the vil- 
lainy of "others, or to the intemperance of their 
own passions. And this must alwajrs be the 
case while the present qrstem continues ;fwhile,'* 
if a boy pursues the usual routine of Eton and 
Oxford, he kams nothing of actual UFe, or 
only that very worst part of it of which he can 
gain an insight onlfr by stealth* 

This might have done very well formerly, but 
the stirring spirit of the present age requires ac- 
tive knowledge as well as passiv^ literature; and 
your schoolmen, who stick so closely by the let- 
ter of these venerable institutions of our anon- 
tors, should recollect, with Moliere's &lse physi-. 
cian, that 

** Nous avont ehang^ tout eel*. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



COMING OUT. 



These, with your pordoo, are no arguments 

To make the country life appear so kateiuly 

At least to you particularly, who enjoyed 

A blessing in that calm. Shirley. 



Well, our young Oxonians, together with 
one of our heroines, for we have many, were 
. thus launched into the great world* To those 
who are for the first time out of the leading 
^strings of tutors and govexkesses^ who have 
looked forward to this ffiberty as the acme and 
.climax of delight; who have for years lived on 
the anticipation of the moment, which was to 
enfranchise them from the trammels of scholastic 
discipline, and to open the great panorama of 
lifp to their view, the sensation of our new 

E 5 
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comers may easily be imagined. ITie change 
from the tranquillity of Hartley Grove, and 
from tfie dullness of Oxford, to the full meridian 
of the world, was equally electrical. The con- 
trast between the study at the one and the se- 
clusion of the other, and the routs, tudls, din- 
ners, operas, and plays, which succeeded eacli 
other with incredible rapidity, was equally strik- 
ing ; and was alHte felt by Emily, her brother, 
and Lasoelles. 

They arrived too, precisely at tliat part of the 
year, in which the season of London is at its me- 
ridian, in which all the world seems running and 
rioting in a career of dissipation and .extpiva- 
gance ; when the head is dizzied by the rapid 
whirl of the thousand vehicles which dart4;hrough 
the streets, bearing their owners (H| their various 
pursuits by day; and bewildered by the rapid and ' 
repeated reverberationi of a chorus of knock- 
ers by night: when hall tables are crowded 
by pasteboard challenges to dinners and qua- 
drilles, as though there were nothing in the worl4 
to do but to dance and to dine, and nothing in 
life to attend to but amusement and pleasure. 
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Yet it is astonishing what an amazing quantity 
of real and important business is done even in 
the midst of this whirl of dissipation^ lA philo- 
sophical spectator, in viewing the endless pur- 
suits of gaiety and succ^ion of tumultuous plea- 
sures, which seem to swallow up every hour of 
every body's existence, would imagine that the 
business of the world must stand still until the 
mania had passed, and is astonished to find that 
it is precisely at this period of the year, when 
every one seems involved in the same vortex, and 
pursuing the same dissipated course, that the 
most important business of life is accomplished* 

The splendid banquet, the nightly assembly, 
the crowded opera, does not thiikdie attendance 
iOn th^ benches of the Lords and Conmions ; and 
it is in the^ midst of these tumultuous pursuits 
that the business of the nation is arranged, and 
the great machine of the Government kept in 
motion. 

In the same manner, it is, during this period 
of dissipation that our Law Courts are open, 
and the justice of the kingdom administered in 
the^morning by the very persons from whom we 
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have parted oofy a few boon bdm at a ooDvi- 
▼ial mfietmgi or, feximps, a ksB innooent society. 
Pleasara and busiiiesB roll on together; the 
Statesman forgets his politics in the drawing- 
room; the Judge fixgelB his law at the dinner- 
taUe; and the Cleigyman his divinity in a 
quadrille; while in the day time no one would 
ever recognise the wittjr and careless conyersa- 
tionist, the facetious companicMi, or the male 
flirt, in the Parliament House, the Court of 
King's Bench, or the pulpit. 

The fact is, that where men are congregated 
for business, women are sure to congn^te for 
pleasure. It is this union of business and plea- 
sure that forms in our metropolis what is called 
" The Season/' And it is indeed the season 
for every thing that is desiral>le, and every thing 
that is pernicious ; for politics as well as pleasure; 
for law as well as love; for the learned as well 
as the illiterate; for the miser as well as the spend- 
thrift; for the "snob" as well as the gentlemaii. 

I believe in no other part of the world ^s this 

season so distinctly mark^, as ip oinr own me- 

• If 

tropolis. In most other capitals there are . two^ * 
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or three periods of the year at which a man of 
fashion may yenture to show his face on the 
pav6 ; but in London this privilege isKronfined 
to a very few months, which are much better 
designated by the crowded streets, than by any 
almanac that was ever invented. That this 
period should be precisely that in which a city 
is the most unpleasant, Mhd the country the 
most beautiful, is a circuidstance for which we 
cannot account, unless it be that fashion dis- 
dains to be guided by reason and nature, and 
pretends a preference for crowded streets when 
the trees are in all: the beauty of spring, and for 
the country when the fields are coveted with 
snow. It is useless, however, to sift the mean- 
ii^ of fashion, or of fashionable people; the 
course of their proceedings is so eccentric, that 
it^is beyond the depths of our philosophy to 
trace it ; we are content with seeing things as 
they are, and bow to the dictates of a deity 
' whose laws guide Kings, Lords, and Commons, 
wihout regard to the Constitution^ 

']pie bh-th and/oftunes both of Hartley and 

• Lascelles, at once commanded admission into 
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the upper classes of socie^. Their families were 
too well known to require any further introduc- 
tion for them, than being the scions of the parent, 
stock. Every door was open to them, and invi- 
tations poured in from all quarters. Indeed, 
had not their rank ensured them these privi« 
leges, seven thousand a year in possession would 
have secui%d Lasmm a welcome reception; 
and fifteen thoutonS>er annum in expectancy, 
would have made qplrdey a ver^ desirable ad- 
dition to any family however noble in birth, or 
aristocratic in its notions f *for it is astonishing 
how all the pride of pedigree will jgielt under 
the golden influence of three per cent consols, 
or of a rent roll. •* 

The path into fashionable society was there- 
fore smooth for th||m, and they entered it with 
all the advantageii of youth, rank, and fortune. 
The moment they appeared and were known ; 
every family where there were marriageable 
daughters became patticularly attentive, and- 
many were the private lectures given by mo- 
thers, aunts, and chaperones, to daugl^ters, 
nieces, and protegees, upon the subjectTof mak- 
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ing themselves agreeable to young men who 
possessed such decided advantages. New to the 
town, there was many a dowager who thought 
they might be easily caught ; and even some of 
those whose beauty was on the wane in the ma*^ 
trlmonial market, plucked up their courage, re- 
neVed their tints, and i^erished hopes at the 
sight of two young men to whom tHeir persons 
were new, and who were ignorant of their hav- 
ing beeti out these five years. 

Thus received arid feted, no wonder that our 
Oxoniaiss found life and London agreeable. 
They attrfeuted ^ the attention they received 
to their own personal attractions ; their vanity 
was gratified; and being t)i|^ pleased with them- 
selves, they found it no difl&cult task to please 
othelrs. 

. . For our own piart, when we see a young man 
come out, who is known to have a tolerable for* 
tune, either in possession or expectancy, we are 
always inclined to pity him, for the ordeal of 
mothers, aunts, and young ladies, that he is 
obliged to pass, for the batteries of fine eyes 
that he "is compelled to endure, and for all the 
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▼arious arts that are spread to entrap fahn; 
dxM^ we hare smiled, and hare been dis- 
gusted at the manner in which the attractions of 
young unmarried women hare been forced into 
notice; their charms and accomplishments dis- 
played ; and the whole et cetera of ^^ Woman's 
wiles " put in requisition to accomplish the great 
end of woman's life — ^ an establishment," 

Yet we verily believe, that were young ladies 
left to themselves this would never be the case ; 
thdr youthful hearts are quite satisfied with the 
novelty whidi their ^ coming out *' presents ; 
and their own ambition is bounded by the en- 
joyment of the passing gaieties of the moment 
It is to the ambitioa^ of those who superintend 
their ^< bringing out," that this indelicacy is to 
be attributed. There is more rivalry among 
mothers, who shall first establish their daughters, 
than among the daughters, who shall first see 
matronly appellations attadied to their names : 
and so strcmg is this passion among a certain set 
of elderly and middle aged ladies, that we have ac- 
tually known them to keep accurate accounts of 
the civilities and attentions paid to their pro*- 
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teg^es, that they may at some of^rtuhe period 
array them in accusation agidnst some iin£Drtu^ 
nate wight, who had heyer any other intentioa 
than a momentary politeness to some ^^ Cjmdiia 
of a minute.'' By these ladies, a chaUenge to a 
glass of wine at dinner is magnified into a> de- 
claration of love, and two qnadrilles in the same 
evening, interpreted into a proposal of mar- 
riage. 

But these women of the world mistake the 
mattdir amazingly ; ' they seem to forget, that 

*< Lm tinpltdt^ pltit sani^tudd et mum art^ " 

and that the charms that are displayed bedome 
valueless in the eyes of any man with either a 
feeling heart or a delicate mind ; and many an 
instance have we known of the impresi^ibn 
created by a young lady, having been Utterly 
eiffiu^ed by die very means which were taken Co 
render it indeliEde. A woman^s beauty should 
win its way, and not force itself upon our no- 
tice. She should be as modest in the display of 
her accomplishments as of her person. The 
oyster which contains the pearl of price seeks 
the deepest water and the most retired stations, 
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as though oonscioos of the value of the jewel it 
possesses. Let women imitate this humUe 
atom of creation, and at the same time recollect 
that the pearl is the more valued by the diffi- 
culty of its attainment 

And now having led on this digresnng 
dissertation till I dare say the whole of what 
the French call the *^ beau sexe," are dis- 
gusted by being compared to an oyster, we 
will proceed with our history, if that can 
be called a history which must consist of 
detached scenes and of desultory observations 
on life as it really passe% without any of those 
violent incidents and extraordinary interests 
which are the general characteristics of pages 
of fiction. 

All these ordeals our young men were des- 
tined to p&ss in their first entrance into the world. 
Hartley was well pleased enough with the atten- 
tions he received, and with the numerous invita- 
tions to which it gave rise : but, independently 
of the pre-occupation of his heart by a passion 
which he tried to persuade himself was to be 
eternal, he passed the battery of sighs, glances, 
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and even gentle pressures of the hand, unscathed 
and untouched ; though at the same time he in- 
dulged in all the vanity which is gratified by 
those little secret intelligences which were per- 
mitted to exist between him and some half do- 
zen young ladies who ranked among the reigning 
belles of the moment* 

Hartley possessed a great store of animal spi- 
rits, and the desultory fits of study by which he 
had sometimes been seized, added to a very re- 
tentive memory »id a strong imagination, gave 
liim]so much facility of conversation, that, though 
he did not rank among the wits of the day, he 
was soon pronounced a clever agreeable man, 
and was very seldom considered de trop^ even 
by those who were hopeless of any thing from 
him beyond the entertainment of the moment* 

But Lascelles was quite a different person* 
He was no ladies' man. All topics that did not 
emanate from a love of those favourite pursuits 
tvhich he was pleased to call manly, ennuyed 
him to death. At dinner he would gape over a 
political or literary discussion; pronounced qua- 
drilles to be infernal; bxA the necessity of doing 
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the agreeable a d— d bore» He soon therefore 
detached himself from the circle fixxn which be 
could not entice Hartley; and, surronnded by 
the fancy, who elected him their patron, or by 
<^ gentlemen'' of the turf, who allchired him to be 
their dupe; he was oftener heard of at Tatteirsid's 
and the One Tun, making up his books for 
the Derby, and the St Leger, or Arming a 
match between the Chicken and the Gr&s man; 
than in the midst of that 61ite of society, to 
which be had the pritil^e of admittance. 

Were this book written with any other view 
than that of the entertainment of the moment, 
the entrance of two young men, into such a world 
as ours, opens a fine field for moralizing, and 
presents great scope for pointing out' all the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which iabound every where 
at the commencement of a life in London. 

That class of society, who live by prejdl^ 
upon the inexperience of others, might be shown 
up, gambling speculations exposed, pretended 
firiendships shown in their true colours, and an 
attempt made to give that knowledge by pre- 
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Cfspt which every body is sure to learn in time 
hy experience. • 

But, independently of its ;iot being the pro- 
vince of a work df this kind to moralize, we are 
too sensible of the vanity of mankind to attempt 
to throw away our valuable ti&ie, and still more 
valuable types, upon a vain attempt to appear 
more kno^ng than all young men think them- 
selves to be at thdr first onset into th& fine 
world, of which they have had so much experi- 
ence, and gained so mudi knowledge in their 
classics and cricket at Eton or Westminster, 
and in their exercises at Oxfc^ or Cambridge. 

There is scarcely a young man who does not 
think himself quite competent to detect fraud 
and expose hypocrisy ; or who would not be of- 
fended at any friendly attempt to warn him 
against the effects of either the one or the other. 
Suffice it therefore merely to hint that life 
abounds with those whose province it is to << wait 
iqxm'^ those fortunate youths possessed of a su- 
perabundance of wealth ; and who a!re teady 
aiQUgh to ease them of the burthen even to beg- 
gary. Nor are these gentry confined to that 
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class of society in which alone one might ex- 
pect them to be found, since there are ^< Honor- 
ables," and ^^ Right honorables,'' who, were 
their conduct and actions inspected closely, 
would, I fear, be classed by an accurate observer 
or moralist, among those whom the law desig- 
nated as swindlers* 

Let every man who has passed through life 
with a pretty general acquaintance of mankind, 
examine his own recollections of society, and 
say, whether he could not put his hand upon 
this man, and upon that man, and say, that he 
belongs to the scenes above described. 

As we have before observed, there is not a 
flower without a worm to destroy it, so there is 
no fortune that there is not a hundred sharpers 
ready to prey upon the inexperience of its pos- 
sessor. 

Would that there were some modern As- 
modeus appointed to receive young men at 
their first initiation into life, whose duty it would 
be to go the rounds with him during the fiifs^ 
month of his ordeal, and designate the various 
characters in the drama in which be is going to 
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act* How many might the mitiated be induced 
to avoid, with whom he will now associate, and 
become intimate. How many examples might 
be pointed out, that would make him shudder 
at a fate that may too probably be his. own. 

^^ Who is that pale-faced, haggard-looking 
man, half genteel, half shabby, but whose habili- 
ments, worn as they are, cannot hide the air of 
the gentleman?" he might, perhaps, enquire. 

" That," Asmodeus would reply, " is j 

once like yourself, possessed of wealth, youth, 
talents, and a princely fortune, squandered away 
at the shrine of vanity, bestowed upon false 
and ungrateful friends, or won by unprincipled 
sharpers; till, as his fortune diminished his 
friends dwindled away, and you see him now out 
upon a day rule from the King's Bench, to flit 
like a ghost about the scene of his former un- 
worthy triumphs, and to extract a guinea from 
the unwilling hands among which the principal 
part of his, own fortune has been distributed." 

How many more features of the same sort 
might not be pointed out among the moving cos- 
morama of a London street? but it is all use- 
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less; experience must be purchased by ezpe* 
riencey and young men must still go on, without 
learning die real use of a fortune^ till they have 
no longer one to q>end« 

What the effect of the first eutr^ into life 
had upon the subjects of our present history, we 
shall, perhaps, better see by their own letters in 
the next Chapter, than by any de8crq>tion which 
we ourselves can gpive. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Oh, 'tiB • mad world — my mastera . SHAKiPEARB. 



F. HARTLEY TO CHARLES STRICTLAND. 

Well, my dear Strictland, here I am, in the 
very midst of the gay world, and though not 
the " gayest of the gay," I am quite enough so 
to laugh at all the moral lectures you used to 
read to me of the insufficiency of the world, of 
the pleasures of retirement and the delights of 
study. Upon my soul, my dear fellow, you had 
better leave your musty books, and the worm- 
eaten wainscot of your rooms at Oxtbrd, and 

VOL. I. r 
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come and spend a few monrhs with me in the 
shades of my curtain << couleur de rose," in Ca- 
vendish Square. I could get a hundred fair 
damsels to take pity upon you, and to polish off 
the rust of the college, and to transform you 
from a book-worm into a man << comme il faut'^ 
But I know it is in vain to ask you ; you prefer 
the classics to a quadrille ; the disciples of the 
Stoa to the guests of the dining-room ; and the 
lumbering lore of the ancients to the light litera- 
ture of the modems. 

But what, in the name of wonder, can make 
philosophers rail so against the world. It cer- 
tainly is a beautiful world, and contains every 
delight that man is capable of enjoying; and it 
fiMisI: be a good world, for here am I, a perfect 
stranger, received *% a liundred families I never 
saw before, upon the footing of an old friend. 
It must be a hoapitable world, for my table is so 
crowded with invitations, that could I cut my- 
self into a hundred pieces, I should find a din- 
ner and a dance for every individual atom into 
which I should divide myself. Wherever I go 
I am welcomed by hearty shakes of the hand; 
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whoever I tjurii, J mx met by smiles op/A looks 
<rf approbaUpn. The conversation, which you 
lised to designate m frivplous, here passes for 
wit; and I ^ey^ attempt a sally that does not 
m^t with the approbation of a dozen pair of 
lu'ight eyes which give me so much encourage- 
jxkmti that in spite of your predictions to t^ 
QWtrary, I really begin to think myself a prodi- 
giously clever fellow. That others think me ^Oj 
I am ratlier inclined to believe ; for I had not 
been in town a night before I was initiated into 

the suppers at C s; or a week, before I was 

elected a member of the Cocoa-tree and Ar- 
thur's. The first opera night, two young lords 
kept their carris^es at full gallop, and carried 
up ^ mystic number, to make me a member 

at White's. I had the entree of M Houses 

without ii^dergoing the usual probation; and 
vQUi^ers were s^it to me for Almacks, withoi^t 
the preliminary of- entreaty. At all this your 
gravity will laugh ; but what do you say to .a po- 
litical employe, asking my opinion upon ^e 
balanpe of power in Europe; a young clergy- 
man copisulting me upon a knot^ point m 
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theology; and a celebrated author reqnestmg 
my criticism upon a passage in his new work. 
It is true, that the politician thought I was 
to sit for my father's vacant borough. The 
parson asked me how old the present inaimbent 
of Hartley vicarage might be ; and the author 
finished by putting my name down as a sub- 
scriber for ten copies of his work. But this you 
know was all in the way of their various m^ 
tiers, and could have no influence on their mo- 
tives ; though I did feel rather qualmish about 
it at the time. 

Then my apartment is crowded in the morn- 
ing with artists and authors, with professors and 
amateurs, all looking eagerly up to my opiniou, 
requesting my recommendation, and soliciting 
my patronage. 

Oh, it certainly is a delightful world ; and 
the women, Strictland, the women — take your 
eyes off that passage of Thucydides, Strictland, 
and attend to what I have to say about the 
women ! At Oxford we knew scarcely any, 
excepting the pastry-cook's daughter, and our 
bed-makers: queer specimens of the fair sex 
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to be sure, yet the only ones that we Oxonians 
generally know, until we make our entrance into 
the great world. To be sure there was one, but 
then you don't know her ; so no matter. The 
women here are certainly delightful; the old 
ones all chatter and kindness ; the young ones 
all artlessness and gaiety : no formality to repress 
one ; no demureness to freeze one into ice ; but 
open as the day, free as air, and lovely as — but 
comparisons are said to he odious, and I can 
really find none that is not so in comparison 
with women. Then their beauty, as varied as 
it is alluring. Brunettes and blondes, jetty and 
auburn ; black eyes and blue eyes, with a plen- 
tiful sprinkle of the true hazle ; with forms, from 
incipient womanhood up to the stately matron, 
all equally beautiful of their kind. 

Mahomet must have paid a visit to England, 
and there imaginedhis Paradise; for I do not chink 
there is any country under the sun which can make 
such a display of beauty as that which forms the 
present galaxy of female attraction in London. 
Then their air, their manners ; then, what the 
French call " towmwre," is absolutely indescrib- 
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able ; then tbey are so kind, listen to what one 
says witb sncb attention, lai^ at one's fon-mofi 
(which yon ^fiever would do), sing and danoe 
when they are asked, lean their lovely forms 
upon your arm when they are fatigued, sip 
their ices with such grace. Oh, Strictkmd, 
Strictland! what do you not lose by being 
moped up in a Collie all your life; it is a 
beautiful world, and I will maintain it against 
all the dogmas of the inost dogmatical cynic 
that ever lived in a tub, or scribbled philosophy. 
Thus, you see, I give the lie to the verse of the 
discontented Deshonliers which you love to 
quote, 

Nnl n'ett eoniieiit 4e im fontne, 
Ni m^oDtent de sod esprit) 

for you see that I am perfectly content wift 
both. 

As to my present life, imagine one soene of 
perpetual pleasure and gaiety, with just enough 
repose to prepare me for its enjoyment and to 
rest me from its fatigues, and jrou have its his- 
tory. But you will blame all this; you will 
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call that folly which I call delight ; but yet I 
will maintain that it is a beautiful world. 

The family in which I am most intimate is 
that of the Countess of Orville, who has th^ 
charge of bringing out my sister. You remember 
Orville her son ; he quitted Christcharch just a 
year after our arrival, on his accession to the 
earldom, by the death of his fiither. He was 
there, if you recollect, denominated the fiild 
gentleman ; a character which he has preserved 
in the world, as he is looked up to by hundredii 
of imitators who dress after his model and fol- 
low his fashions, revolving around him as thetf 
orbit, and, like his satellites, borrowing all the 
lustre of which they can boast from his reftect- 
tion. He is not only a fine gentleman, but a 
good fellow ; we are very intimate, and he has 
promised to initiate me into all the best things 
in town. Indeed it is, I believe, to his influence 
that I may mainly attribute my easy entrance 
into the clubs. Lady Orville herself is a per- 
fect woman of fashion, and I suspect of the 
world ; very kind and patronizing to me, and 
her good word goes a great way in society. 
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There are twodmghtcrs one married and the 
other sii^le ; of them I can say litde, bat that 
they are kind in the extreme, and overwbehn 
me with attention. In diort, the whcde world 
seems to rie who shall make themselyes most 
agreeaUe to me ; and I i^ain say it is a beauti- 
ful world, and you diall not gainsay it. 

At Qrrille House I met with many of our 
<dd Oxonians, and among the rest Langley, 
whom, you must recollect, varying his pursuits 
with every man of the day ; here he is the life 
of every par^, and preserving his usual flow of 
spirits in q>ite of the late decree by which he 
has been deprived of so great a portion of his 
fortune. He, with a hundred other pleasant 
fellows, makes time pass merrily; and then they 
have all such good hearts that I find mjrself 
daily increasing the number of friends, though 
never to the exclusion of you, my dear fellow. 
By-the-bye, you will soon be a Fellow in reality; 
so adieu. Write me a dull line from your dull 
College, and believe me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Hartley. 
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To this vivid epistle a few posts brought the 
following reply : 

" Were I, my dear Hartley, to enter life, the 
heir of fifteen thousand a year, with an earldom 
in expectancy, I dare say I should find every 
thing " Covleur de rose^^ as you do. As this, 
however, is not the case, I must content myself 
with dreaming of lawn sleeves, pushing my night- 
cap into the shape of a mitre in my sleep, and 
devoting myself to divinity, but shall always 
remain your attached firiend, 

Charles Strictland." 

As Hartley read this laconic epistle, which 
seemed to cast a doubt upon the motives of the 
attentions he received, and the pleasures which 
were procured for him, he crumpled it in his 
hand with a momentary start of anger, and ex- 
claiming, " A very Diogenes !" threw it into 
the fire. 

Before, however, it was consumed, both the 
anger, and the momentary reflection which it 
had excited, had vanished ; and Orville being 
announced, away they went in their daily pur- 
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suit% and Strictlatid wiih his strictut*es were 
forgotten. 

Thd ^istle of Ladoelles was rather of a dif- 
ferent sfyecies from that of Hartley, yet it 
shewed him quite as well pleased with his first 
start into life. It began : 

Dear Jack, 

Why the devil do you stay moping at Col- 
lide when there is so much to be done here. Ite* 
pend upon it, it is all lost time ; for old Hcsner 
or Horace will never give you an idea of who 
will win the St. Leger or the Derby ; Cicero 
knew nothing of cockfighting; and Thucydides 
and Xenophon have not a sentence to warn you 
against those modern " Greefcs*' which I am told 
to beware of here. The old Romans might 
know something of gymnastics ; but they were 
totally ignorant of the pugilistic science, as we 
learn it at the Tennis Court. Take the reins 
from Tom Trot, and drive yo|irself up to this 
glorious place. I have a prime set of fellows 
about me, and am already initiated into all the 
mysteries of Doncaster and Newmarket. There 
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19 Tftttiersal'is to study horse flesh ami mke 
your bets at; Rotten-row to take your mom' 
itig^s canter; th^ Shooting Gallery and Jwk* 
9&n's to exercise yourself in the fine arts; the 
Otie Tnn to dine at^ and a set of prime spirits 
10 entertain you. What is the best of all i^ 
&at diere is not one who does not try to make 
me as wise as himself; so that I shall be quile 
knowing without the trouble of experience. As 
to Hartley, be is a milksop, quite a ladies' mkn, 
dangles after women of fashion, hands them t^ 
their carriages at the Opera, picks up ilieir 
fons at a quadrille, and dines at d-^d dutt 
parties where they talk politics ; not but what I 
btive what Hartley calls my female society 
too ; for what is the world without women, and 
mine are fine women too, not formal or cere- 
monious; they drink champagne, ride full 
gallop, and drive four-in-hand ; like a party to 
Richmond, or the races, and do not &int at the 
sound of a boxing match or the pedigree of a 
horse* Harvey and Crokely have introduced 
me, an4 I will introduce you, and a mighty 
pleasant time you will have of it ; therefore come 
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directly* IVe no more to say, <xily that my 
warming-pan accepts the Chiltem Hundreds 
next week, therefore your next may be addressed 
M«P. The only comfort of the House oi Com- 
mons is, that you may sit with your hat on, so I 
shall go down to vote for all the great questions, 
provided they don't come on when the St. L^r 
is being run for, a match to be fought, or when 
I am engaged at the One Tun. 

Tell Harry Vaux that I have a shake-down 
and a seat in a tilbury fcnr him whenever he can 
come up for a month, but he must forget his 
latin. He won't be sorry to hear that the old 
parson in Wiltshire has had another fit, by which 
his reversion to the living is worth half a dozen 
more years' purchase. So good bye. 

Yours, &c. 

H. Lascelles. 

Emily's letter was still in a different strain, 
though one of equal delight at the new life into 
which she had just been initiated ; and ran as 
follows : 
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EMILY HARTLEY TO LADY EMILY HARTLEY. 

I am afraid my dearest mama will begin 
to think her Emily neglectful, for having 
passsed so many days without writing; but really 
I should be afraid you would scold me, were I 
to enumerate all the variety of engagements, 
with their gaiety, that have occupied every mo- 
ment of my days, and rendered me too much fa- 
tigued to devote any part of my nights to any 
thing else but sleep. Yet you must not scold 
neither, for every body is here so kind to me. 
Lady Orville is such a charming woman. Lady 
Sophia such a delightful companion, and the 
whole family so empressi to procure me plea- 
sure, and to do honor to their little guest, that I 
should be the most ungrateful puss in the world, 
did I not show myself sensible of their kindness, 
by making the best use of the enjoyments they 
cater for me. 

Tliere is Clara Frankley, a cousin of the 
family, too : she is a ward of Lady Orville's ; 
and though she leads a retired life, yet she 
makes herself very agreeable, and seems to have 
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conceived a real friendship for me, though it is not 
of so warm a character as that of Lady Sophia. 

I am almost afraid to tell you that we hayege- 
neraUy been to two or three aflsemblies of a nighty 
that we never miss an opera, and that there are 
already cards to convey us in the same career 
through the whole season. Oh dear, oh dear ! 
4t is almost enough to put my poor little head 
in a whirl ; yet Lady Sophia says I have seen no* 
thing, and that these are mere domestic << re^ 
lunions*' to what will come afier I am fairly out 
at a party of their own* There certainly are many 
who undei^o twice as much, and who assert that 
I shall soon consider it as a matter of course, and 
mind it no more than they do. But I am sure 
this will never be the case. I feel that 1 am not 
formed to be the ornament of a brilliant society 
like that in which I am now moving. How Lady 
Orville goes through so much fatigue, and how 
Lady Sophia preserves her charming spirits in the 
midst of it all, I cannot conceive. For my own 
part I must succumb, and have positively refused 
two assemblies in next week, on which nights I 
am determined to be content with the opejra, 
and get to bed early. 
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I wish, though, that my dear ftiairta could 
wing her way^ like some sylph of fairy tale^ and 
hear all the civil things that ate said to her little 
Emily. Lady Orville is quite delighted, she 
says, with her new protegee; Lady Sophin 
pu% me, as she calls it, in every society; and 
Lcyrd Orville, who is colisidered one of the finest 
gentlemen of the age, pays me so many delicate 
attentions^ atid compliments me on my few at- 
tainments, in language so devoid of flattery^ that 
I really sometimes do bqgin to think that I am 
something, and somebody. 

But they sha'nt make me viEiin, nor make me 
love Hartley Grove, and its quiet shades, the 
less. No, no : my heart is still there ; and I 
shall still exclaim with Cunningham : 

My native vale, my native vale. 

In visions and in dremms 
I see your towers and trees, and hear 

The music of your streams. 

Of Lady Olivia Tressel, Lady Orville's eldest 
daughter, we see but little ; I am afraid she 
does not treat her mother quite with that degree 
of filial respect which Lady Orville expects; and 
is said not to be sufficiently grateful for the care 
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with which her mother sought for and procured 
her establishment. These are, however, mere 
<^ on dits,*' though it is certain that they very 
seldom meet, excepting in public, and that Lady 
Olivia never comes to Orville House except on 
par^ nights, when there are five hundred other 
people. But I hear Lady Sophia on the stairs; 
so I must quickly say farewell. 

Pray tell Mr. Forrester that I do not forget 
his grave lectures amidst my present gaiety. 
Desire Thomas to be careful of my pouey, and 
the gardener not to let my favourite flowers 
droop for want of their mistress. 

Kiss my dear papa for me, and believe me, 
my dearest mama. 

Your affectionate and happy 

Emily. 

Such is the usual buoyancy of spirit with 
which short-sighted mortals enter existence. 
But how soon is that spirit broken ! How soon 
do we find the fallacy of these early impressions ! 

We must now take a slight view of a part of 
that society into which our dramatis personam 
have been initiated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A ROUT. 



Wide pour*d abroad, behold the giddy crew ; 
See how they dash along from wall to wall ! 
At every door, hark ! how they thund'ring call ! 
Good Lord ! what can thit giddy rout excite ? 
Why on each other with fell tooth to fall ; 
A neighbour's fortune, fitroe, or peace to blight. 
And make new tiresome parties for the coming night. 

Thomson. 



''Sir Harry Winslow's carriage stops the 
way." 
"Lady Winslow coining down.'* 
" The Marchioness of Tourville's carriage.'* 
" Lady Harriet Buckley's carriage." 
" TheMarchionessof Tourvillecomingdown." 
"Lady Harriet Buckley coming down" — 
were the sounds that thundered through the 
spacious hall and splendid staircase of one of the 
aristocratic mansions of Cavendish-square ; while 
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guest after guest, elegantly attired, the females 
sparkling with gold and jewels, and enveloped 
in shawls of cachemire and cloaks of ermine, 
glided through a long lane of liveried lacqueys 
to their carriages, without casting a thought 
upon the crowd of houseless wretches who 
pressed round the door with a curiosity to see 
these better-fated mortals, which even poverty, 
starvation, and coldness could not repress. 

The words "Delightful assembly ! " ** Splen- 
did supper ! " " Your arm Marquis? '* " Tour- 
ville, your hand ? " " Duchess, here h your 
cachemire ; " " Allow me ; *' and all the et ce- 
teras of polite attention, mingled with the cries 
pf " Home," uttered by the sleepy footmen to 
the willing coachmen, who, plying the lash to 
their cattle, threaded the maae of the still nu- 
merous crowd of carriages with a boldness and 
dexterity almost unknown to any but to an Eng- 
lish coachman. 

Away rolled one votary of feshkm after ano- 
ther, looking, to the wondering eyes of the gap- 
ing crowd, whom even the extreme lateness of 
the hour could not drive to their homes (per- 
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haps they had no homes to go to), like beings <rf 
a different sphere ; and, as the cold and eareless 
eye of these ple^isure-seekers rfested for a mo*- 
ment on these shivering ivretches, perhaps, thejr 
thought themselves really of a different mould, 
and formed of different materials from those 
of which such miserable-looking creature^ wer* 
constituted. And yet-^but I will not moralize. 
It is not the province of an author to become a 
bore till his third volume is nearly completed; 
and therefore I refrain from any observations that 
might make these chosen of the world, in their 
silk gauzes, diamond tiaras, golden muslins, and 
sparkling jewels, recollect or reflect that they 
are made of the same clay as the ragged beggar, 
whoyWiih torn and naked feet, and squalid skele- 
ton fratne, entreats a miserable alms at theit car-- 
riftge door. 

Fortune ih mkn hti this siball difference made, 
One flaunta in rags — tine flutters in brocade. 

"Mr. Owen Pursley's carriage," was bel- 
lowed out by the stentorian lung* of a footman. 
" Rteady,'* was the reply in a voice equally loud ; 
and a coach covered with arms and brass orna- 
njents, drawn by two sleek long tailed horsesj 
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with harness likewise covered with brass decora- 
tions, and driven by a coachman, the colour of 
whose coat could scarcely be distinguished for 
the profusion of lace with which it was covered, 
drove up to the door. 

" Mr. Owen Pursley and the Miss Pursleys 
coming down," was uttered by the servant on 
the landing, as a fat and rather sleepy looking 
man, with bushy eyebrows, deep set eyes, a ru- 
bicund nose, and a wig a la Brutus, wrapped 
up in an opera pelisse lined with fur, camf 
slowly down the stairs, assisting himself how 
and then by the balustrade, which almost trem- 
bled with his weight. Behind him followed Miss 
Pursley, and Miss Rebecca Pursley, richly dressed 
in the extreme of the last fashion, each hanging 
on the arm of a fashionable exquisite of the first 
water, who seemed amazingly assiduous to worm 
themselves into fii^ood graces of the daughters 
of the richfinancier. Two footmen witha quantity 
of lace corresponding with that of the ppachman, 
stood at the carriage door. The financier, with a 
due sense of his own importance, entered ^first, 
and occupied the whole of one side of the carriage, 
carefully placing himself with his face to the horses* 
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The daughters tripped lightly in after their rich 
papa ; the heads of the escorting beaux inclined 
about an inch and a half out of t|ie perpendicu- 
lar, and the tips of the ladies kid gloves were 
kissed by way of adieu, when Mr. Owen Purs- 
ley drew up the glass to shut out the fresh air. 
** Home," cried the footman, and away whirled 
the voluptuous equipage. 

" Glreat bore ! but d — d rich,*' uttered one, as 
he mounted his cabriolet 

" Whoy, ye-es, a twaddle veritable, but quoite 
a millionaire, and cursed good dinners," drawled 
out the other, as he placed his foot upon the 
carpetted step of a plain but ^egant vis-a-vis; 

A loud burst of laughter was now heaid issu- 
ing from a party of young men who were de- 
scending the staircase together. Cries of " Capi- 
tal ; capital, , by Jove ; " " Never heard any 
thing so good," were repeated ap4 addressed to 
a^ young man who, as he was the center, so he 
seemed the life and soul of the party who were 
now quitting the house. 

C^riolets and the few remaining carriages 
made their way up to the door, and were one 
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bgr PPe eojtered by thes^ late loungers. ^^ Who is 
f^ C d's? His supper will scarcely be 

over yety and the crowd here was so cursed hun* 
gry jthat I could not impound a sandwich. 
Langley, will you go ? " addressing the wit at 
whose sally they had ju$t laughed sq immode- 

il^tely. 

" No, thank ye." 

" Ca^ I set you down, Lang)ey ?" 

" No, thank ye;" and had the light of the 
lamp then glanced on Laqgley's face, it would 
have sbawn a transient blush, as his memory re- 
verted to the home at which the speaker wished 
to set him down. 

" Well, Langley, you were in high feather 
to-day, upon honor. Don't forget you dine 
whh me at sev^ tosajorrow," said one, as he 
drove off. 

" Don't forget me for Thursday at eight," 
said another, and off charted his spirited horse. 

" Nor my dinner, Langley, on Friday," 
cried a third, as he drew up the glasses of his 
chariot. 

" And mjnd," said Lascelles, whom the great 
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assembly at Orville House had attracted from 
bis set| " mind you remember my feed on 
&uiday9 where we expect you will come in your 
best Sf^ts, lor we shall have some jolly dogs, 
and there are no d — d pai*ties to interrupt a 
jovial evening ;** and away drove the different 
inviters in their different vehicles tp their various 
destinations of clubs, mistresses, and h— ^lls, 
IjeaviDg osly some half dozen carriages belong- 
ing to those whose ecarte tables were not yet 
broken up, <»r whose flirtations remained unfinish- 
ed. The forced smile passed away from Lang- 
ley's &ce ; the last laugh which he gave to his 
departing companions almost assumed the sound 
of a ccNCivulsive sob; external excitation was 
]iB8t, and his mind turned to its own interior 
and bitter reflections, as he wended his way on 
Soot through the spacious squares to a humble 
street that I should be ashamed to name as the 
residence of any one who was occasionally, nay, 
eontinually admitted, if not courted, in so many 
circles of the first fashion; yet in this street 
lived liangley. A small key of one of Bramah's 
patent locks, procured him entrance to the 
humble house which formed his home ; and in 
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that house was a listening ear and a beating 
heart, that anxiously waited his return, and 
to whom the sound of the key that admitted 
him was sweeter than the most celebrated air of 
the most celebrated composer. 

** He is here ! ** said she, and her heart be- 
came tranquil. "He is returned!" and her 
anxiety ceased, and her flurried pulse beat 
evenly. Before he could reach the second floor,, 
for Langley could afibrd to lodge no lower, the 
door was opened to receive him, a finger on the 
lips, and a sagacious look towards a cradle, told 
him that their child slept, and warned him to 
silence. 

A pang shot across his heart as Langley con- 
templated the humble scene before him, and 
contrasted it with the splendour which he had 
just quitted; and something like a feeling of 
shame came across him as he thought how dif- 
ferent had been the occupations of himself and 
those of his wife (for it was his wife, reader,) on 
that evening. His hours had been passed in 
fashionable society, in the enjoyment of luxuries 
to which his fortune no longer entitled him, in 
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the midst of gaities to which his own withad 
given the principal zest. Hers, in the perform- 
ance of the humblest of her domestic duties, in 
nursing their child, in reflecting upon the fallen 
fortunes of her husband, and in thinking up<ni 
Urn in his absence. 

These thoughts wrung an involuntary sigh 
from his bosom ; but a confiding and affectionate 
kiss, a smile of wdcome, such as nothing but 
the ailection of a woman, of a wife, can give, 
and the blush of pleasure that manUed in her 
cheek at his return, tranquillized his feelings. 

Langley, in the plenitude of prosperity, had 
been at Oxford, and it was at College, diat fii*st 
meeting with Lord Orville, their friendship had 
continued, if that kind of intercourse which 
consists in association and visiting, may be 
called friendship. 

All the world had known Langley as the ex- 
pectant heir of a princely fortune, and had par- 
ticipated in the elegancies and splendour of his 
hospitable. mansion. All the world knew of the 
wreck of his hopes, of the blight of his early 
prospects, of his present poverty; but how poq^r 
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he was, no one knew. He still kept up his 
subscription to his club, where all letters were 
addressed to him; and his humble home was 
therefore a secret, as well as his marriage. He 
was still not only tolerated in the society in 
which he had been born, but courted for the 
wit with which he could entertain, and of 
which his fallen fortunes had not deprived him. 
His friends were, in outward appearance, still 
the same, but he had not tried them. He was 
known to be poor, but he had never yet had 
recourse to the purses of his more fortunate 
companions; his poverty had never yet ren- 
dered him troublesome to his friends, and their 
friendship, therefore, appeared to be undi- 
minished. 

Langley's was a melancholy, and, I fear, not 
an uncommon stoiy. From Infancy he was 
nursed in the lap of luxury, the pet of a doating 
mother, the pride of an affectionate father ; his 
natural talents had been cultivated by the best 
education which the country could afford ; his 
boyhood was spent at Eton, the commencement 
of hiis manhood was passed at Oxford. Possessed 
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of unbounded wealth, his father made him so libe- 
ral an allowance that his purse was always at the 
serviceof his companions, and Langley was voted 
the best fellow in the world. His wit and conver- 
sational talents rendered his society an acquisi- 
tion, and his company was accordingly courted 
by young men of the highest rank, till no 
college feast was the thing unless Langley was 
one of the party. 

During a shooting excursion, the first year 
after his departure from Oxford, accident intro- 
duced him to Miss Fanny Palmer, the daughter 
of a man with whom his father had quarrelled 
early in life. A mutual attachment was the con- 
sequence of their meeting. During this period, 
the failure of some great Indian establishment 
ruined Mr. Palmer, whose constitution sunk un- 
der the shock, and he died, leaving his daughter 
Fanny pennyless and friendless, with no hope 
of protection, excepting from a maternal uncle, 
who was in India, and who had never forgiven 
his sister for connecting herself with a man en- 
gaged in commerce. 

The friendless situation of Fanny only served 

g2 
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to increase the passion, of I^angley ; and he ge? 
iierously though imprudently determined to resr 
cue her Irom her present friendless position by 
making lier his wife. Unhappily he determined 
upon this step without the consent of his father. 
tJnprotected and unadvised, she consented to a 
private marriage, and became the wife of the man 
whom her heart preferred b^ond all others. 

The generous allowance of Langley's father 
prevented all difficulties of supplying his wife's 
Very moderate desires. Her only want was his 
feociety, of which, situated as they were, she 
fcould of course enjoy very little ; and it was this, 
more than any other advantage which she might 
derive from its disclosure, that made her urge 
•the publication of tlieir marriage, now rendered 
more iiiecessary by the certainty of her speedy 
confinement. His mother's death had prevented 
Langley making this disclosure so soon as he had 
at first intended. 

Determined at length at all events to unfold 
the truth, he was diligently looking out for a 
favorable opportunity, when his father was 
feeized with apoplexy, and, after lingering a few 
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daysy expired without recovering his senses, or 
giving any signs of recognition. 

On the death t)ftlie old gentlenmn, every bo- 
dy treated Langley as the heir to his wealth, 
while diligent search was made among his papers 
for a will. When th<d fact of his having died in- 
testate became known, the steward, who Imd acted 
as general agent for the late Mr. Langley, to the 
surprise of every body, put his seal upon the dif- 
ferent papers, and peremptorily ordered that no-^ 
thing should be disturbed till the h^, or his legi** 
timate agent, should inspect them^ Langley wa^ 
himself too much absorbed in the event, to know 
of this till the funeral was over; when Mr. Tur- 
ner, whom he could never bear, from the cringe 
iiig Itypocrisy with which he had always treated 
his father, demanded an interview. ^ On Lang- 
ley's declining to see him. Turner insisted, ^ncl 
at length almost forcing himself into the library, 
he stood before his young master, without any 
of that cringing servility which had always hi- 
therto distinguished him in his intercourse ^ both 
widi his old master and his son. 

Langley, surprised at the unwelcome intru- 
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sion, demanded the reason for his thus insisting 
upon an interview. 

" I wish to know, Sir," replied Turner, 
** whether you are aware of any will left by the 
late Mr. Langley." 

" You, I understand. Turner, have searched 
all my father's papers, and have found none," 
replied Langley. 

" I am sorry for it," said Turner, while a 
malicious glance interpreted his pretended sor- 
row into triumph ; " for I much fear that you 
will have little to expect from his heir at law." 

" Heir at law ! Why the man is mad," ex- 
claimed Langley^ and, for the moment, he 
thought as he said. 

** Not so mad as you may imagine. Sir ; but 
pray sit down, and tranquillize yourself; all 
may yet be well, if you will act wisely," said 
Turner, as he drew a chair familiarly, and 
seated himself, " and, if you will follow my 
advice — 

** When it is requisite. Sir, it will be sought," 
said Langley, who still continued standii^^ ^^at 
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present I have no need of it, and would be left 
to myself." 

" More need of it, Mr. George, than you 
may imagine," continued the wily steward, in 
the same familiar tone. 

" Once for all, Turner, I am in no mood for 
business now, and you must be either drunk or 
mad to force it upon me at this moment," reite- 
rated Langley. 

** I am neither drunk nor road, Mr, George; 
but, in spite of the galling pride with which you 
have ever treated me, am come now to offer to 
do you a service ; to save you from a perilous 
position." 

" What do you mean ? what peril can tlireaten. 
me?^' 

" Your father's relations" 

Langley interrupted him, " Do not imagine^ 
Mr. Turner, that I have forgotten them. One 
of my first duties will be, and in that, it is true, 
you may assist me ; to seek tliem out, and make 
such provision for them out of my father'^ 
wealth, as he himself would have done, had he 
not been cut off so suddenly." 
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" Tliink of yoursdf, Mr. George, rather than 
of them," said Turner; " It is time enough to 
think of them when you are yoursdf. secure." 

"Secure!" 

" Aye, Mr. George, secure; and know that 
your security depends upon me;" and this 
Turner repeated twiee^ with a sinister expresn 
sioD of countenance, which denoted the delight 
he anticipated in the effect of the inteUigencd 
he was about to communicate. 

" My securi^ depend upon you ! upon you I 
Mn Tumen I do not understand you ; you 
bewilder me. Pray explain yourself more 
clearly; and if you have any thing of import- 
ance to commnnicate, let it be presently done," 
said Langley, with as much temper as the inso^ 
lent air of the o^r would allow him to com- 
mand, 

"Not so &st, Mr. Greorge, not so fast; first 
s^ these two papers, and I am silenced for 
ever,, and the secret shall remain buried in 
my own breast." 

.."What secret?" asked Langley, as he me- 
chanically cast his eyes over the two papers; the 
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one of which we^ a fuU ratification^ of Turner V 
accounts up to that period ; and the other a bond 
for ten tiiousand pounds^. 

" A secret which involves your future feite,*'^ 
said Turner. 

By this time Langley had perused the two 
pliers, and turning calmly round to the steward, 
who was still seated, he quietly said, "Mr^ 
Turner; the first of these papers only serves to 
confirm me in what you know I have long sus- 
pected ; namely, that you have not been the ho- 
nest, agent to my father which he supposed you 
to be ; for the second ; I am at a loss to know 
the grounds on which you can make so inordi- 
nate a demand. — Be silent for a few moments ; 
and now, Mr. Turner, once for all, since you 
have forced me into business, for which I am yet 
unfit, as well as unprepared, I request you will 
make up your accounts without delay, that I 
may judge from them whether my suspicions 
are correct ; and that I may do you justice, if 
they should prove erroneous." 

" Mr. George, Mr. George, don't provoke 
me ; you know not what you do. I am in pos- 

g5 
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session of a secret, upon which your whole wc^ 
fare depends ; and, by signing these papers, yon 
will bury the secret for ever in my breast," said 
the steward* 

** What is your secret ?" firmly asked Lang^ 
ley ; " what is your secret ? " 

The steward looked cautiously round ; opened 
the door, to see that no one was listening, and 
then closing it carefully, and approaching Lang- 
ley, he said, in a hoarse loud whisper, <^ You 
are an illegitimate child ; you have no claim 
to your father^s fortune; the lineal heir is a 
pettifogging attorney; and a word from me 
puts him into possession of this mansion and 
5^our father's estates, and sends you forth a 
houseless and a pennyless beggar/' 

The first sentence of this tirade came like a 
thunderbolt upon Langley ; he heard no other 
part of the steward's speech; all his faculties 
seemed absorbed in the one great affront which 
its commencement put upon himself and his pa- 
rents. Its consequences never occurred to him. 

«* Villain ! " he exclaimed ; and with his right 
hand he seized the steward by the throat ; " *Tis 
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a lie! an infernal lie ! Oh, mother! and am I 

doomed to hear your beloved name traduced, 

• 

and by the viper which my father nourished into 
existence* Villain, unsay your words, or , by 

heavens" ^here his feelings overcame hijai, 

his hand relaxed its hold, and the trembling 
steward escaping from his grasp, hurried out of 
tlie room, muttering something, in which '^mad- 
man " and " bastard" were the only words that 
struck upon his ear* 

Langley's faculties were stunned ; he remem- 
bered some history of his father having eloped 
witli his mother, and of their having been sub- 
^quently forgiven. Could it be possible ? had 
the steward ^oken truth ? he would not, could 
not, believe it. 

In case he should have died before his father, 
he had effected an insurance on his life in favour 
of his wife ; and to do this he remembered hav- 
ing obtained a certificate of his birth. That 
of his father's marriage had been discovered in 
the general search after the will* He hastened 
to the drawer which contained these papers, 
<;ompared their dates, and to his horror dis- 
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eofeped ikat the certificate of the nmrriage wai 
dated oHe month later thsu that of his birth. 

This was^ indeed, a confirmation of the truth 
of the' steward's assertion. Nor was he long be^ 
fore he felt the- activi^ of this man'» revenge. A 
few days brought him accompanied by the heir at 
law. The facts were too stubborn, even for the 
lawyers to advise his contesting the claim which 
was set up to his father's estate; but. this 
his respect for the name of his mother 
woald have- prevented, unless it was certain of 
clearing her fame fi*om the attainder. There 
was no proof to be obtained of any previous mar- 
riage; although some old nurse said she thought 
"that a secret union must have taken place. 
Advertisement after advertisement was inserted, 
cffkving large rewards for any information that 
ooald elucidate the mystery, without producing 
awy effect. In the mean time, the heir at law, 
^kled by the steward, took such effectual nUea- 
^ii^es to make good his claim, that he was soon 
in possession of all that wealth to which Lang- 
Ifey thought himself the legitimate heir ; and he 
fotfnd himself the master only of a small pit- 
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tance, which his mother had left him as a last 
instance of her affection ; little thinking of the 
immense consequence this trifle was to become 
to her? beloved son. The heir at law entered 
upon the enjoyment of his immense fortune 
without casting a thought upon the unfortunate 
Langley ; or, if he did think of him, it was 
only with that vulgar triumph which a low mind 
enjoys over its superior in intellect and ac- 
quirement. One thing he did, which, while 
it displayed his own meanness, did poetical jus-^ 
tice on the steward. With his knowledge of 
attorneyship, we will not call it law, he had con- 
trived by some quibble to invalidate the bond 
for ten thousand pounds ; and leaving Turner 
his ill-gotten gains, dismissed him from his ser- 
vice without the promised reward. 

Langley lost the severity of his disappoint- 
ment in the bosom of his wife, who bore it with 
a fortitude which nothing but affection can be- 
stow. Her husband was all to her, and though 
mortified at the necessity for the concealment 
of their marriage, which Langley still urged, 
until het had obtained some employment that 
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would enable them to appear witli respectability^ 
she acquiesced without a murmur. 

However modestly or meritoriously he may 
have used prosperity, the man who suddenly 
meets a reverse is sure to find many who rejoice 
in his fall ; why, we will not pretend to say ; 
perhaps it is human nature, and we are sorry 
for it« 

Langley was, however, so much liked that he 
was generally pitied ; and his fate was the more 
lamented, as it was well known that the man 
who had come into possession of his fortune, 
was one not at all likely to give the dinners, 
and keep the hospitable house that Langley 
would have done. This was therefore a fortune 
lost to the eating public, or diners-out at large, 
to be centered in one individual. 

If words and professions could give consola- 
tion, Langley would have been amply consoled. 
Having a buoyant spirit, however, it rose above 
his fortune ; he had talents, and he determined 
to employ them ; a large and powerful connec- 
tion, and he resolved to avail himself of it. 
Alas ! how little did he think that those^ so pro- 
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fuse of their offers of service when he did not 
want it, would be among the first to refuse their 
assistance now that he required it. Both him- 
self and his wife felt the necessity for his keep- 
ing up his standing in the society in which he 
had been used to move ; as this seemed to be 
the only chance of getting, through the influ- 
ence of friends, an appointment of some sort 
or other ; for the education afforded by Eton 
and Oxford had rather unfitted, than fitted 
him, for the real business of life. 

Should any parent read this who has placed 
his child in the predicament of Langley; let him 
read Dr. Kitchener's essay on the pleasure of 
making a will, and reflect upon the injustice of 
dying without one. 
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CHAPTER X. 



REMANETS. 



Tho' day-light thro' the window breaking, 

Proclaims the busy world awaking ; 

Lovers and gamesters still will stay, 

To cut and shuffle — flirt and play— 

Another sigh — another deal — 

Proclaim the pleasures that they feel. The Rom'. 



While Langley sought his hnmble abode, and 
in the endearing caresses of his wife found some 
compensation for the ills of fortune, a scene of a 
very different description was passing in the 
drawing rooms he had just quitted. 

Guest after guest had retired ; the major-do- 
mo had dismissed the musicians ; the servants 
were lounging about overcome with fatigue ; the 
younger inmates of the mansion, with the few 
persons still remaining, were talking over the 
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occurrences of the evening, or reclining upon 
the no longer crowded sofas of the saloon finbh- 
Ing their flirtations ; while in an inner drawing- 
room, there still sat one parii qwsni^ engaged 
at 6carte; your gamblers and flirtersare gene- 
rally the remanets of an assembly. 

This party consisted of the mbtress of the man- 
sion, Lady Orville, celebrated, as we have seen, 
alike for her talent, her beaaty,herdissipsti€»), and 
her extravi^a^ce; of Sir Henry Warrington, no* 
torious only for the largeness of his fortune, and 
\qx the selfish and sensual pursuits in which it was 
expended; of old Lord Lexington, who, pass- 
ing every day in bed and every night at the 
card table, was a determined gambler, without 
experiencing the excitement usually attendant 
upon the character; since playing the same game 
and the same stakes every night, the variableness 
of fortune had never affected him. The 
pursuit which he followed at first for amuse- 
ment, he continued from habit, and at the age 
of seventy was shuffling to the grave with the 
ace of trumps in his hand. The fourth, who 
completed the party was the young 4Uid lovely 
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Mrs. Woodville, who both before and since her 
marriage, which had now occurred nearly two 
years, had been the idol of all who knew her. 
Young, artless, and inexperienced, she had 
speedily attracted the attention and tvon the heart 
of the elegant and Honorable Henry Woodville, 
for whom many a spinster had sighed, and for 
whom many a dowager had cast her nets. He 
had been notorious as a man of gallanti-y, and 
his marriage and appropriation to one woman 
exclusively was considered a public loss, and 
treated by the women in general as a crime 
against their sex as a body. 

Attracted by his elegant manners ; dazzled by 
the admiration he excited, and the position he 
occupied in society ; she mistook admiration for 
affection ; and in wedding the Honorable Mr, 
Woodville, entailed upon herself the envy and 
hatred of many of her sex, which was not al- 
layed by seeing her at twenty one at the head 
of a splendid establishment, giving magnificent 
parties ; outvying her superiors in rank, in the 
style and splendour of her equipages, ahd ia 
the number of her servants. 
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When Louisa first came out she eclipsed all 
her competitors by her beauty and talents. Be- 
fore she had passed through one season, the co-^ 
ronets of two earls had been laid at her feet and 
refused; and report spoke pretty confidently 
that a ducal tiara had shared the same fate« 
But Louisa was not a woman to marry, unless 
she loved ; or at any rate unless she thought she 
loved ; she therefore resisted all the entreaties, 
commands, and anger of her friends, and deter- 
mined to follow her own inclinations in the 
choice of a companion for life. The Honorable 
Henry Woodville was at this period in the ze- 
nith of his attraction. A character for gallantry, 
both in the field as well as in society, had given 
him an eclat, which hasunfortunately but too much 
sway with the young and weak of the other sex. 
To this he united much pleasant conversation, 
had seen a great deal of the world, and could 
tell what he had seen well. He could imitate, 
if he could not feel, passion. He was still, how- 
ever, at the bottom, a very selfish person ; and 
the continual habit of self-indulgence had ren- 
dered this egotism of feeling so permanent as to 
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becdme almosi a natural characteristic. At-^ 
tracted by the beauty of Louisa Woodville, and: 
dazzled by the idea of suecess where coronets 
had failed, be made his propasals, was aGcq>ted| 
and bore his beautiful prize away from all his 
envying competitors. 

Perhaps there was none among her numerous 
acquaintance who hated her more for this match 
than did the Countess of Orville ; and yet by 
none was the bride received on her entree into 
the world as a matron, with sweeter smiles or 
softer words of welcome. Whence this hatred 
arose, for it was hatred, it is difficult to say; 
buttfaeire were rumours of more than a common 
indmacy between the countess and Woodville | 
whispers of a liaison, either in fact or contem- 
plation, which had been broken off by his sud« 
den attachment for Louisa. As, during his 
friendship for the countess^ he had been tempo-* 
rarily attracted by about twenty other beauties 
whose influence had speedily passed away, she 
h<^d perhaps that this might do the same, and 
was deeply mortified when she was informed by 
report that he bad actually made^ proposak and 
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been accepted f and enraged beyond measure 
Vrhen the truth of this report was confirmed by 
himself. 

She received the confirmation^ however, with- 
out any change of countenance, except a slight 
compression of the lip, and with a tone, the 
bitterness of which could only be discovered by 
a very close observer, wished him every happi- 
K£ss. This word was uttered with peculiar 
emphasis, and a convulsive pressure of the hand 
accompanied her command to quit her and at- 
tend to his "bride;" the latter ward again 
emphasized in the same manner. 

Woodville was glad to have this interview 
past ; and, although he had rather that his wife 
should not have kept up such an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Lady Orville, yet, situated as 
she was in society, he felt he could not break off 
the acquaintance without an ^clat that would 
have done neither of them any good ; and the 
carelessness which quickly succeeded his mar- 
riage made him less solicitous upon this slibject 
than he otherwise would have been. 

From the time of Mrs. Woodville's marriage, 
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though not particularly intimate before, Lady 
Orville had courted her society, made her quite 
une amie de la maison^ and got up parties ex^ 
pressly for her ; using at the same time every 
means in her power to detach her from her 
home ; means which the increasing carelessness 
of Woodville, who left his wife too much to her 
own resources, rendered doubly effective. 

An attractive wife, neglected by her husband, 
is not long in modern society without having in 
her train a certain set of danglers, who, without 
daring to hope for success, are willing to give 
the world an idea that they have a chance of it 
Among these, there are some with sufficient at- 
tractions, both of person and talent, to make 
any husband tremble for the result of their par- 
ticular attentions ; and it seemed to be the pur- 
pose of Lady Orville to collect the society of 
these men whenever Mrs. Woodville was her 
guest. She soon, however, discovered that this 
lady had a mind too pure to admit a thought 
contrary to propriety, and that her heart was 
not to be won by the common attentions of the 
men by whom she was surrounded ; still she 
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succeeded in her wish to create a mistrust iu 
the mind of her husband ; and so far her pur- 
pose was accomplished. 

Such a mind and heart as Mrs. Woodville 
possessed, could not exist without excitement 
of some sort; she was disappointed where she 
looked for happiness ; she had seen high play at 
Lady Orville's, had become interested as a spec- 
tator, ventured her little bets of rings, gloves, 
&c. upon the event of a game, and was at length 
induced to play herself. Cards, adopted as an 
excitement, are very different things to cards 
adopted merely for amusement Mrs. Wood- 
ville gradually began to find in them a stimulus 
that weaned her from the contemplation of her 
blighted hopes of happiness in other quarters ; 
and as opium eaters are obliged to increase the 
quantity to keep up the same effects, so was 
Mrs. Woodville compelled to increase her 
stakes to keep up the excitement she experi- 
enced at play, till she was fast degenerating into 
^ female gamester. 

Among the danglers who had been attracted 
by her peculiar position, and whose attention 
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had been enoouraged by Lady Orville, was Si 
Henry Warrington, a Baronet of about thirtjr— 
five. Upon this man's heart, if heart that could 
be called which had not one generous propen- 
sity, and every feeling of which was centered in 
self and sensual gratification, the charms of Mrs« 
Woodville had made a strong impression. He 
had never felt so much for any other woman ; 
and founding his hopes upon the negligence 
with which she was so evidently treated by her 
husband, he determined to attempt the conquest* 
To this determination he was led by the co- 
vert hints of Lady Orville, who took every op- 
portunity of giving little historiettes of Wood- 
ville's neglect and infidelities, and of pitying 
her poor friend ; while to Mrs. Woodville her- 
self, she would lament that such a heart and 
mind had not met with one capable of appre* 
ciating her feedings and her merits. 

This was however very delicate ground with 
such a mind as that of Mrs. Woodville, who, 
in spite of all her follies, and of her husband's 
neglect, determined to preserve, in appearance 
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cit least, that respect for him which she had lost 
in reality. 

Lady Orville, however, knew her sex's na- 
ture well, and by degrees wormed herself so 
much into the confidence of Mrs. Woodville, 
who was perhaps only too glad to find some 
creature that would sympathise with her, that 
her husband's treatment was no longer a secret 
between them. 

From the period of the commencement of this 
confidence they were nearly inseparable, and 
Lady Orville contrived, as though by mere acci- 
dent, that Sir Henry Warrington should always 
be of their parties ; more particularly those of 
which play was the object. The Countess had 
early discovered the ease with which Mrs. Wood- 
ville lent herself to an occupation that created so 
much excitement ; and greatly indebted, as she 
was herself to the resources of the gaming-table, 
she not only found a convenience in ipeeting 
with an inexperienced player possessed of such 
liberal means as Mrs. Woodville, but hinted to 
the baronet, himself one of the first players in 

VOL. I. H 
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Europe, that this predilecticm might perhaps be 
rendered subservient to his unworthy purposes. 

Nightly, as the excitement passed aw^y, did 
Mrs. Woodrille tremUe at the extent of her 
losses; yet nightly did she again yield to the 
temptress, who lured her on and on with the 
hope of recovering th^n, before there became any 
necessity for explaining them to Mr. Woodville. 

On the night in question she had been er^ 
gaged with the party described, from an early 
period of the evening, in the small drawmg-room 
of Omlle House. A more than usual run of 
ill lode had attended her efforts to redeem a 
part of her losses, tp which she had this night 
added so considerably, that she continued, in 
recklessness and despahr, to ptay for larger and 
larger stakes. To win. small ones was now of 
no use to her; they could not redeem the sums 
she had lost ; and she grasped eagcarly at a ^pio^ 
position made by Lady OrriUe that ^ imd 
Sir Henry Warrii^fton should give her a 
chance of revexige^ bjr playing one game ft» 
a stake nearly equal fa her whole losses of tl^ 
night. 
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To. Sir Henry Warrington, who guessed the 
sinister motire of the Ck)mitesS| and who was 
conscious of the excellence of her play, as well as 
of his own.; the proposition was eqp:»lly accept* 
aUe. As to Lord Lexington, the automaton 
diess player was not more insensible to^ the 
amount of the stakes than he was. H& took 
his pinch of snuff during the shuffling of 
the cardsy with his usual ncmchalanqe* A 
glance of concealed triumph shot from the black 
^es of the Countess^ while a smile, such as few 
men wear, played on the lips of the Baronet. 
Nether of tb& latter however dared to look at 
Mrs. WoodviUe; and it was well for her that the 
table was no longer surrounded, as in the former 
part of the evening,, by a ciawd of spectators, 
who had, naturally enough, watched that game 
whkh the high play rendered the most interest- 
ing. She sat with her eyes, fixed so steadfastly, 
that the cards seemed to hare been endowed 
vnAk that property of the rattle snake^ which is 
said to faseinate the gaza of its intended, victim. 
Her fiiee was pale, her dbeek samk, her lips 
comiHressed,^ h^ ejres half cloced^r as though die 

h2 
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was fearful that too much might be read m 
them. Every power of muscle was put in re- 
quisition to prevent that convulsive motion 
which is the general result of extreme agitation. 
Her dark locks were shaken back, displaying a 
brow, once lovely and open, but now clouded 
with care and anxiety. 

The first deal presented her witli cards so fa- 
vourable that a sudden gleam of sunshine passed 
over her features, and dispelled for a moment 
the darkness that had gathered there. A start 
of surprise and vexation betrayed Lady Orville's 
feelings at the result of this deal, which was 
only observed by Sir Henry; and noticed by 
him with a hasty glance of dissatisfaction. In a 
moment, however, her presence of mind was re- 
covered, and all was smooth again. 

To the evident surprise of two of the party, 
the game ran pretty equally till the deal came 
by which it must be decided. There was a 
slight appearance of uneasiness in the counte- 
nances of Lady Orville and the baronet; and, to 
a close observer, much more real feeling ins the 
event, than they would permit their countenances 
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to display. Lexington's face was immovable; 
but Mrs. Woodville was for once too anxious 
even to attempt the concealment of her anxiety. 
She awaited the deal with a breathless impati* 
ence, and snatched at her cards with a nervous 
trepidation, that betrayed how much she hoped 
and dreaded from the result. Who that had 
seen the gay, the careless, and animated Louisa 
Carlton, could at this moment have recognized 
the same being in the pale, anxious, and breath- 
less Mrs. Woodville ; still lovely, but oh, how 
•changed in her loveliness ! Who would ever 
have thought that her generous soul could have 
set its happiness on the issue of a card ; could 
have delivered itself up to the sordid vice of the 
gamester? Yet so it was ! 

The cards were dealt As each individual 
ported their hand a sudden transition came over 
the faces of the players; a smile of triumph 
gleamed on the features of the countess and Sir 
Henry Warrington. Lord Lexington's wore 
their usual apathetic expression ; while the coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Woodville became paler than 
before. She saw in the cards she held that the 
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fate of the game was decided; and she spent the 
few minutes occupied in playing them, in snm- 
moning sufficient strength of mind not to exhi- 
bit too openly the horror and despair that had 
taken possession of her heart. The game wbb 
concluded. Mrs. WoodvIUe's eyes and attitude 
were fixed like a marble statue. She could not 
have spoken without a convulsion that would 
have betrayed her. 

" We are losers, I think,** said IxmhI Lexmg- 
ton, as coolly as though the stake had been a 
mere trifle; and, turning several large notes 
over in his pocket book, ^ I see,** continued he, 
*^ that I must be your debtor, Countess, till to- 
morrow.*' The word " to-morrow** struck upon 
the ear of Mrs. WoodviUe like a reprieve. It 
gave her time to think, to resolve on what was 
to be done. With that sickness of heart, there- 
fore, whidi is the accompaniment of severe 
and bitter disappointment; more particularly 
when the mind is conscious of having acted 
wrong; die turned to Sir Heiry, and was on 
the point of mentioning the necessity for the 
same indulgence, when Lady Orville, by engag- 
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ing the attention of the old peer, gave the baronet 
the opportunity of saying, ** My dear Mrs. 
Woodville^ do not trouble yourself for a mo- 
ment. Pray suit your own convenience ; I shall 
only be too happy ia studjdng it. It was too 
high a stake, and I only played it, hoping thai 
you might have cleared yourself.'' 

There was nothing in this sentence but what 
was perfectly natural and proper; yet there was 
something in the tone in which it was uttered 
that grated upon the ear to which it was ad- 
dressed, and added to Mrs. Woodville's already 
humiliating sense of her situation. 

At this moment she thought she perceived a 
significant glance pass between'the countess and 
Sir Henry. The idea that it aigendered increased 
her sickness of hear^ but gave her a momentary 
gleam of couri^e a^id self-possession, which 
enabled her to Ind J^y Orville good night 
without betraying farther agitation. 

" Upon my word," exclaimed the countess, as 
the clod£ s^uck four, " we are quite gamblers : 
well, good night." Th«a in a half whiq)er, 
" Come to me in the morning, and we will settle 
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it. Baronet, see Mrs. Woodville to her carri- 
age ; '' and then, speaking to a domestic who 
just appeared in view, ** call Mrs. Woodville 's 
and Sir Henry Warrington's carriage/' 

The baronet offered his arm, which Mrs. 
Woodville shrinkingly accepted; but found it 
really necessary for her support under the faint- 
ness l^ which she was oppressed. 

In their way down stairs, she thought she per- 
ceived an appearance of sympathy in the tone 
of voice in which Sir Henry addressed her, 
which was humiliating and disgusting; but, 
degraded as she felt in her own mind, she had 
not sufficient courage to repress this attempt at 
familiarity. On the step of the carriage he re- 
tained her hand for a moment, and asked if she 
would be visible on the morrow. She had just 
strength enough to bow her head in token of 
assent ; and, as the horses darted off, she sunk 
with an hysterical sob in the back of the car- 
riage. That agony of mind, the consequence of 
remorse ; that shrinking of the inward self which 
arises from shame ; oppressed her beyond endur- 
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ance, and her feelings sought relief in a violent 
flood of tears. 

Who that saw the gay equipage rolling over 
the stones, glittering in the glaring light of the 
flambeaux, could dream of the misery within ? 
Yet there was scarcely a labourer wending his 
way to his daily toil that had not a lighter heart 
than its occupant. 

Lady Orville was just taking leave of her last 
guests, and playfully scolding Emily and her 
daughter for looking so fatigued ; when, to the 
surprise of every body, Mr. Woodville entered, 
saying, that seeing some carriages still at the 
door, as his own was passing, he had pulled up 
to see if Mrs. Woodville was gone. 

" Gone ! oh yes to be sure," said Lady Or- 
ville, " she went sometime since with Sir Henry 
Warrington, I think : was it not ? " appealing 
to her daughter. 

" Yes, mamma ; they passed through the sa- 
. loon together." 

" Sir Henry Warrington ! " said Woodville ; 
and his countenance changed as he caught and 
interpreted the look with which Lady Orville 
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rq>eated, « Yes, with Sir Henry WarrmgUm : 
I think indeed he is her general escort." 

** Hum ! Good night, Countess ;" and as he 
hurried down stairs and kaped into his carriage, 
a sylph, if there were such things, might have 
heard him exclaim with clenched teeth, " D — n 
Sir Henry Warrington ! " 

Lady Orville smiled triumphantly as he de- 
parted, and retired to her dressing-room. 

Every thing had happened that she could 

wish. The assembly had gone off with 6clat; 
she had won a very large sum of money; she 
had triumphed over an innocent woman whom 
she haled; and had inflicted a pang upon the 
heart of one who she thought had insulted her. 
She had been the admiration of eveiy body, and 
her taste and party had been lauded to the skies. 
Yet, was she happy ? 

Those who had seen the smile leave her coun- 
tenance the momait she was out of sight of the 
world ; who had marked the gloom which per- 
vaded her brow as she paced backwards and 
forwards in her dressing-room, and as she sunk 
abscM'bed into her fauteuil, would have said 
«No." 
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There was that wanting in Lady Orville 
without which happiness can never exist — self- 
respect ! No position in society ; no success in 
life ; no adulation of the world, can compensate 
for its absence. Without it, the heart sinks 
in the midst of crowds, and shrinks from itself 
iti the moment of solitude. There is no power 
of mind that can support us under the want of 
it; no carelessness or thoughtlessness that will 
enable us to forget that we do not possess it. 
Lady Orville in the world, and Lady Orville 
alone, were very different persons. 

Restless and agitated with the variety of 
schemes of passion and ambition that occupied 
her brain, Lady Orville's pillow seldom pre- 
sented luiy hope of sleep, excepting such as was 
procured by art. To this, in spite of her tri- 
umph ih play, and over Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
viUe, she was obliged to have recourse; and 
drained from a small crystal that glittered 
among the superb appendage^ of her toilet, that 
potion from whose influmice she was to derive 
a few hours of uneasy slumber. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A MORNING. 



May the evening's amaiement bear the moming't refleciion. 

Old SfiNTIMKMT. 



There b nothing like the first blush of the 
morning, or rather our first waking moments, 
which are seldom so early, for a good hearty 
repentance of any sin or' folly committed the 
night before. Where is the man who, after a 
night's debauch, has not awakened, disgusted 
with himself, and cursing his folly, as the sober 
moments of reflection bring to remembrance all 
tlie absurdities, or worse than absurdities, of 
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which his inebriety had rendered him guilty i 
Where is the gambler who does not wake to 
misery as the morning brings to mind the sums 
he has squandered at the hazard table ; and the 
difficulties of rabing more money or of paying 
his present losings; even the winner has no 
satisfaction in his waking thoughts. To how 
many, indeed, does not the morning bring only 
a sense of misery to which sleep had given a 
temporary oblivion ; and to how few, in compa- 
rison, is it the harbinger of happiness. 

Mrs. Woodville felt the truth of these reflec- 
tions, as she slowly opened her eyes, and gra- 
dually became conscious of the events of the 
preceding evening. At first it was only an in- 
definite feeling of something disagreeable, but 
as sleep left her eyelids, she became overwhelmed 
with the recollection of her losses, and op- 
pressed with thoughts as to how they were to 
be met. She had only a small sum remaining 
of her annual allowance, while her losses to 
Sir Henry Warrington were more tlian equal 
to the amount of many years of her own inde- 
pendent income. Then came the remembrance 
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of his manner, and of the glances 6he had ob- 
served exchanged betwe^i the Baronet and 
Lady Orville; and this was accompanied by a 
suspicion of collusion between them, which ap* 
peared to be confirmed by the recollection of 
the many ways in which the Countess had 
tempted her to play. She b^an to perceive 
that there was something more in the conduct 
of them both than met the eye; and she had the 
painful conyiction of having committed herself 
and her name partly into their power. 

Disgusted with herself^ dreading to meet the 
light of day, yet unable to bear the reflections 
of her pillow, she determined to lose some share 
of her pain in activity, and rang hasdly far her 
woman. During the time she made her toilet 
and sipped her chocolate, her mind revolved 
all the means in her power to intricate hdi'self 
from the dilemma. To remain in Sir Henry's 
debt, which she saw she might easily do for as 
long a period as she pleased, she could not 
think of for a moment ; to apply to Lady Or- 
ville, with the thoughts which her conduct of 
the preceding evening had engendered, was 
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impossible ; and she had too deep a sense of the 
^lame which attended the circumstance, to make 
an application to any of her own relations 
{^datable. To the only person whom she ought 
to have made a confklent, and to whom alone 
she could with propriety apply for assistance, 
her mind never turned but with the view of 
<x>ncealing it. The conduct of Woodville had 
Icng closed tfa^ door of confid^oe between him 
and his wife ; and she shuddered at the idea of 
laying befi3re him a transaction in which he 
would have so just a right to blame her. 
During the time these Uiougbts were rapidly 
succeeding each other in her mind, her maid 
opened her jewel-case for the purpose of ar- 
ranging, her ornaments, when, the sun shming 
on the brilliant baubles, they suggested to her 
a means of emancipation firom her difficulty. 
On her marriage, not only the jewels presented 
by her husband, but those which were offerings 
from the different branches of her own familv, 
were so magnificent, as, not only to have made 
her the talk and envy of her friends, but were the 
subject of newspaper panegyric Yet, valuable as 
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they were, she was fearful that they would 
hardly raise the amount necessary to liquidate 
her debt. It seemed, however, her only re- 
source, and Simpson was accordingly dispatched 
to send for Mr. Garnett, with directions for 
him to be shewn into her boudoir. The time 
that elapsed during the absence of her maid 
was spent in looking over the glittering assem- 
blage of ornaments, and she i*emembered with 
sorrow how happy she had been when she first 
became their possessor; some had been given 
her by Woodville previous to their marriage, 
but by far the most splendid were those which 
she had received as his bride. How little did 
she then think that they would ever be devoted 
to such a purpose as that to which they were 
destined at present. No other means, how- 
ever, presented themselves to her mind, and 
their sacrifice was resolved. 

When Mr. Garnett was announced, and saw 
the jewels spread on the table, he anticipated 
an order for re-setting, or for some ornament 
to match those which glittered before him ; he 
knew how well Mr. Woodville could afford to 
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be the purchaser of his splendid wares, and Mrs. 
^Woodville had already been a sufficiently good 
customer, to render him doubly obsequious in 
his morning salutation. 

" Pray Mr. Garnett be seated." 

The jeweller took the chair she pointed out, 
and bent forward to receive her commands. 

" These diamonds, Mr. Garnett, are, I believe, 
very good ones." 

" Of the first water. Madam ; scarcely to be 

matched in London. Lady B *s are paste 

in comparison with them, and the Duchess of 

C s would appear pebbles by their side ; but 

they might be set to much more advantage. 

" I am not thinking of resetting them, Mr. 
Garnett." 

" Of matching some part of them perhaps." 

" Not exactly to match them either," and she 
revolved in her mind the best way of breaking 
the business for which she had sent for him. 
The more however she turned the matter over 
in her thoughts, the more difficult, the more 
humiliating, did her task appear. 

Mrs. Woodville to become a trafficker ! to 
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sell her diamonds Ibo^ tradesmaa ! imposnble ! 
Then her imgginaiion peinlied the change of 
macner ia Mr. Gamett, from the obsequioas 
vender into the bargamii]^ piircluiser» the iso* 
ment she disclosed her real business ; and eten 
his respect appeared to be <^ oonseqaence at 
this moment. She remembered, too^ how Lady 
B *s having cmce pledged her jewels had 
been spoken of; the pitying glances which had 
been cast at her plain head dressi after the re- 
port had got wind ; and this remembrance was 
not a little embittered by the additional one^ 
that she had joined others in blaming the inde- 
licacy of the circum^anoe. Yet, what was to 
be done? The money most be paid, or she 
must consent to lie mider an obligation to Sir 
Henry Warrington, and plaoe hersdf in a cer- 
tain degree in the power of Lady Orville; both 
of which she way dietermined at all events to 
avoid. 

<< Mr. Gamett, I sent fiir you" — Mr. Gamett 
was all attrition. <^ 1 sent for you on sone 
particular business." The jeweller af^)eared 
still more auentive^ and Mrs. Woodville found 



it atM more ^ffieuh to jw^oood. ^ Pafticfikr 
business^ Mv.^jtatnd^*- — «he hentated, tind the 
eyes of the dtameiid merdiant b^an to open 
wMi something like ^uif)ri6e. *^ Gf m confiden- 
tial nature/' The jeweller'i; eyes opened still 
wider. Mrs. WcodviUe's ideas became coii^ 
Qised, she feared she might be ^^ommitting her- 
self with a roan who was in the hal»t of inter- 
course with many of her acquaintance. How 
could 1^ be certain of the safety of her secret, 
even if the absence of her jewels from her dress 
did not discover it; the delicacy of her mind 
shrunk from thus es^sing her necessities to the 
knowledge o£ a commcHi tradesman. These 
ideas crowdiug at once upon her mind made 
her hesitate. Yet her necessities pressed her 
forwards. 

" Mr. Gamett '' 

^^ Madam ! " A pause ensued, during which 
the jeweller appeared sdU more astonished. 

** You are» I believe^ confidentially ^nployed 
by many of your customersi Mr. Gamett?'' 

** Yes ma'am, by many, very confidentially* 
To such a discreet lady as Mrs. Woodville I can 
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with safety say, very confidentially indeed,** Thei 
drawing his chair somewhat closer, he said in 
whisper, " Why, ma'am, it was but the other dajr^' 
that a countess, not a hundred miles from Ca — 
vendish Square, sent for me to dispose of her^ 
real jewels and get paste in their stead; but^ 
this is a profound secret, and will remain so, 
for nobody can tell the imitation from the 
reality." 

Mrs. Woodville felt a blush of mingled shame 
and indignation spread over her countenance, as 
she listened to this confidential communication 
of the discreet jeweller, while a slight shudder 
denoted a sense of her escape from some emi- 
nent danger. During this period poor Mr. 
Gamett was quite at a loss, not having seen his 
communication received with the same pleasure 
that it had given in other quarters ; when his 
astonishment reached its climax, on Mrs. Wood- 
ville's suddenly closing the jewel case, and hastily 
ringing the bell finished the interview by sajdng, 
" I will not trouble you just now, Mr. Gar- 
nett; another time I will send. Good morning, 
Mr. Garnett," and the jeweller quitted the 
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room, lifting up his hands and eyes, and setting 
down Mrs, Woodville as mad. 

Again she became irresolute, and again rang 
the bell. 

*< Has Mr. Gamett left the house ? " 

" Yes Ma'ami" 

" Is Mr. Woodville at home?'' 

" Yes Ma'am, in his library," answered Simp- 
son, with some surprise at so unusual a question ; 
for Mr. and Mrs. Woodville seldom saw each 
other till they met in the drawing-room before 
dinner. 

A sudden resolution took possession of her 
mind, she hesitated one minute before she 
adopted it, and the next her hand was on the 
lock of the library door. She trembled, a faint- 
ness came over her, but summoning courage, 
she threw open the door, and, tottering into 
the room, stood before her astonished hus- 
band, from whose hand the newspaper almost 
dropped with the surprise created by such an 
unusual visit. 

" Mrs. Woodville ! Louisa ! what has hap- 
pened ? She struggled for utterance, and grew 
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still paleiv ^^ What k ^e matter? Hai an; 
thing alarmed you ? '* 

<< Oh Mr. WoodviUe^' — agant her imeran 
was choked, and her words were impeded 
her agitation* 

<< Sit down Louisa, my love ; sit down and 
compose yourself/' 

He preeenlfid hera chair, but she motioned 
it away. She preasod her iorehead with both 
her hands, and after a fvfrminatea pause deemed 
to breathe move fineely. 

During this period Mr. Woodville remained 
silent, expecdi^ he knew ncft what, b»t making 
up his mind to something uopkasant His own 
C(KisdM»ce made him think fev a moment that 
she waa come to reproach him with his careless^ 
ness and inatt^tsoo^ and with the late change c^ 
his habits 'y and thia idea perhaps caused him to 
appear ccider in hia reception of her unexpected 
visit, than he. otherwise would have been. < He 
now waited patiently. He saw there was no 
remedy against a scene, and, hating scenes^ aU he 
could do was to prepare himself to meet it in 
the manner kast likely to make any inroad Gtt 
his selfish comforts. 
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<^ Gh Mr. WoodviHe t Oh! Hairy J Cait 
you foighre your imprudent— your guiltjr wife?'^ 

Expecting only reproaches, the whole current 
of his fedingB^ changed in a inoni«»t. He re- 
peated her words 

*^ Guilty ! Good God^ Mrs. Woodville ! '' 
and her fedinga now overpowering her so much 
as to prerent her continuanoet he r^erated, 
in a voice of fiarc^oess mingled with apprehen- 
sianj " Guilty/ Good God, what do you 
mean?" 

Seeing in a moment the bent of his thoughts, 
she eoBcIaimed, almost hysterically, ^Oh no ; 
no, no, you misunderstand. But last nigbt— at 
Lady GrviUrfsH-Sir Henry Warrington'*— the 
union of these names produced their effect on 
Woodville. He clenched his teeth, « Well, well, 
speak, speak quickly-^what^ what of them ? 
What of the ■■ ■ > I" he stifled the curse 
^t was bmrsting from his lips. 

« The caards-—^'' 

Tias vtord operated like a talisman upon' 
WoodviUe; he sa^r the^wbole misrfrief at once, 
andi relieved frooK a fear of he scarcely k)fiew» 
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what, he resumed his tranquillity in a momen 
and, patting hb wife's cheek, he said good na 
turedly, 

^^ Poor thing ! what, she has lost more mone 
than she can pay i Is that all ? " 

** All ! Oh yes, it is indeed all. But believe 
me, Woodville, it has so oppressed me with grie 
and shame, that I have vowed never to touch a 
card again. And the amount too ! " 

" Well, well, never mind ; 'tis well it is no 
worse ! and to whom did you lose it? '* 

" To Sir Henry Warrington." 

" Hum ! And he played with Lady Orville." 

« Yes." 

" And ihey both tempted you to play on — 
and on — and to double your stakes ? " 

«Yes?'' 

" Hum. I know them well.'* 

" Sir Henry begged me to remain his debtor, 
and to wait my own convenience; but I prefer 
my present humiliation to a silence that I felt 
must in some degree compromise your honor as 
well as my own. I prefer, Woodville, enduring 
your anger, submitting to any thing, to any 
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thing tliat you shall prescribe ; even to quitting 
society and the world, or any other privation 
of which you may think my folly deserving ; to 
remaining under the slightest obligation to Sir 
Henry Warrington." 

A gleam of satisfaction passed over Woodville's 
countenance at this declaration ; he called her a 
little fool for making herself so exceedingly un- 
happy, and asked her the amount of her obliga- 
tion.* She hesitated — blushed — trembled, and it 
was not till after the question had been repeated 
several times that she stammered out the sum 
she had lost on the previous evening. 

The moment she had named it, she covered 
her face with her hands, and sobbed with shame 
^nd agony, Woodville, in spite of his equa- 
nimity, started at the largeness of the amount ; 
and expressions of anger were rising to his lips, 
when the sight of her repentance, and the cer- 
tainty that no anger of his could lessen the evil, 
repressed them. He took, however, one or two 
strides across the room; cursed Lady Orville 
and the Baronet from the bottom of his heart ; 
and was again approaching his wife, when, the 

VOL. I. I 
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sound of wheels and a loud knocking at the 
street door, announced morning visitors. . 

^* It is he I it is Sir Henry ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Woodville, starting. ^'Ring, ring, and say I am 
not at home to him." 

Woodville rang the bell, hastily. 

** Should that be Sir Henry Warrington,*' 
said he to the servant, ^^ tell Warner to show 
him into this room.'' 

*' What do you mean? — ^let me retire," said 
Mrs. Woodville, hastily. 

<' By no means, Louisa, sit down on this 
sofa, dry your eyes, and look as pleased as you 
can." He had scarcely uttered these words, 
and effected the arrangements they dictated, 
when the door was thrown open, and Lady Or- 
ville and Sir Henry Warrington were announced. 

An involuntary start, which neither of them 
could repress, betrayed their surprise at the* 
scene which presented itself. 

Woodville and his wife tete-a-tete, apparently 
tiie most affectionate and domestic couple in 
the world, 4{bd evidently appearing pleased with 
each other; was indeed a scene for which neither 
the Countess nor her friend were prepared. 
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Lady Orville, with her usual self-command, 
recovered from her surprise in a moment^ 
and approaching Mrs; Woodville, exclaimed, 
" Well, I declare, quite domestic; breakfasting 
with your husband! why the ^orld wouldn't 
believe it." 

** Lady Orville is the only person diflScult of 
belief on this point, I think,'^ answered Wood- 
ville. "Why, Warrington, my dear fellow, 
what ails you this morning ? you appear ill.'' 

Sir Henry Warrington had entered the room 
with an empresse and half familiar air, which had 
been immediately repressed by the sight of 
Woodville with his wife, as he expected to have 
found the latter alotie; and he had not the tact of 
Lady Orville so speedily to recover himself from 
his surprise. He stammered out something by 
way of reply to Woodville, who enjoyed his con- 
• fusion; and hoping that Mrs. Woodville was 
well, the Baronet took a chair. 

" No cold, I trust, my dear, last night, for I 
understand it was intensely cold when SirHeiuy 
put you into your carriage," said l?ady Orville. 

" None at all, I thank your Ladyship." 

i2 
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" By the bye, Warrington, my little wife 
tells me, she is your debtor,'* said Woodville. 
" Really, Countess, I must scold you, if you 
take so little care of your protegee as to let her 
always have such ill luck. Sir Henry, I had bet- 
ter give you a draft for the trifle Mrs. Woodville 
lost last night" He took a sheet of papier, and 
wrote an order upon Coutts for the amount, and 
handing it over to Sir Henr}% added, a little 
satirically, " for by your early visit this morn- 
ing, I apprehend your value for the vulgar pro- 
verb, of short reckonings make long friends; 
and I would not deprive Mrs. Woodville of such 
a friend by neglecting the old adage," 

Sir Henry, as he looked at the large amount 
at the bottom of the draft, could scarcely re- 
press the word " trifle," which rose to his lips. 

" Tliat is quite right, if my wife is a correct 
accountant." 

" Quite," replied Sir Henry, as with an awk- 
wardness he never felt before, he put the draft 
mechanically into his card case. 

Even Lady Orville was staggered, as she per- 
ceived by the Baronet's countenance, and a 
glimpse at the draft, that Mrs« Woodville had 
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given her husband a correct account of her 
losses ; and she thought it necessary to express 
her sorrow that such ill luck should have attended 
Mrs, Woodville at Orville House. 

" Oh, Countess, there is no occasion for sor- 
row ; on the contrary, it has procured me the 
pleasure c€ obliging Mrs. Woodville^ a plea-^ 
sure which does not often occur, and which is 
very well worth the trifle which she has lost. 
And now. Sir Henry, the business of your visit 
being over, we must wish you a good morning; 
as Mrs. Woodville and myself are going to ride. 
We shall meet in the park ; and I am sure nei- 
ther you nor Lady Orville are to be ranked 
among those who would interrupt a domestic 
tete-a-tete," 

^« Oh, certainly not," exclaimed the Countess, 
with an indignant toss of the head, adding, '^ my 
love, we shall meet at Lady Pharos to night, 
and I will take care you shall have your revenge 
^n the Baronet, Adieu, Woodville; au revoir: '* 
and the Countess left the room, followed by Sir 
Henry, who was so crest fallen at what had oc- 
curred, that he never recovered himself during 
the whole interview ; and Lady Orville was not 
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the person to conceal her own spleen, or not to 
vent it on the person nearest to her ; so that the 
honorable Baronet, in addition to his otiier dis- 
comfiture, had to bear the gibes and jeers of the 
bitter Countess. 

The moment the door was closed, and they 
were alone; Mrs. Woodville seized her hus- 
band's hand, and uttered an almost passionate 
exclamation of thanks. The apathy, however, 
with which they were received, i^epressed this 
burst of feeling, and she could only entreat that 
he would repay himself from her pin-money. 

^^ Nonsense, nonsense, Louisa; 'tis but my 
keepii^ fe^/wer hunters for the next two or three 
seasons ; lessening a part of my personal esta- 
blishment ; or, perhaps, selling the craig-land&; 
which is really an excrescence on my estate; 
and all will be right again; and to tell you the 
truth, I am more than repaid, by the triumph 
which the circumstance iaas given me 0v«r that 
vindictive and proud devil, Lady Orville. So 
go, Louisa, dry your eyes, put on yonr habit, 
and we will take it turn or two in the Park; to 
give the lie to all the little scandalous tales, that 
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I have no doubt are, before this, bruited about 
by five hundred kind friends, with the Countess 
at the head of them.'* 

So saying, he rang for his valet; and Mrs. 
Woodville ^retired to her dressing-room, deli- 
vered from the load of care which oppressed 
her ; but chilled and disappointed by the man- 
ner in which her grateful feelings had been re- 
ceived. 

The fact was, that Woodville had paid the 
money more for the sake of his own honor 
than from affection for Mrs. Woodville. His 
carelessness of her person had not made him one 
jot less jeidous of her, or rendered liim the less 
tenacious of her character as his wife. Her ho- 
nocwas a part of his own; and he relieved him<^ 
self by preventing any improper imputation at- 
taching to her. 

Such were the motives by which he had been 
actuated; and having once determined his line 
of conduct, he was too wise to lessen the effect 
of his generosity on his wife, by expressing any 
oi that Uiame which certainly attached to her 
conduct. 
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Woodville was, we are afraid, a very common 
character. He was called bv those who knew him 
only in society, a good fellow; by many considered 
a clever one, and by all a pleasant one. That is, 
he kept a good house, and received most of those 
who were introduced to him with an open hand, 
and with such a welcome as would impress each 
with the idea that he was received as something 
more than a common acquaintance ; and they 
left him, thinking him one of the most hospit- 
able men in the world. In his household, Mr. 
Woodville was a good, or rather a kind master, 
an indulgent husband, an urbane host; his 
smooth features were seldom ruffled by a frown; 
a placid smile generally sat on his lips. If not 
brilliant himself at his table, he had the art to 
draw out the brilliancy of otliers; while his own 
conversation and repartee was frequently of such 
a character as to impress common minds with 
the idea that he himself was a man of genius. 
It is true he had read much, had seen much 
(perhaps too much), had mingled greatly with 
the world, and was in every respect the man one 
likes to meet with and to make an acquaintance ; 
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and from whom few parted without the idea that 
Mr. Woodville had felt a more than common 
interest in their welfare. 

But, agreeable as Mr. Woodville was, bland 
as were his manners, pleasant as was his table, 
and admired as he was by many ; Mr. Wood- 
ville still wanted one thing — Mr. Woodville 
wanted a heart. His hand was held out 
to every body; his doors were open to every 
body ; his table was surrounded by guests who 
enjoyed his hospitality ; but his heart was open 
to none, save himself. The very goodness of his 
temper arose from selfishness; since it in general 
prevented scenes, or any thing that could make 
an inroad on his placidity. Jealousy was the only 
passion that ever ruffled him ; the creation of 
this feeling affected his pride; and though care- 
less of conquest when won, he was vain of the 
continuance of that affection for him, for which 
his own was never to be given in return. With 
him, however, the diminution of affection did 
not diminish his kindness to the object To be 
unkind, would have been an exeition too con- 
trary, or rather too energetic for his nature ; he 

I 5 
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found it the easiesft task to be kind ; it prevented 
altercation, it stopped argument, and it fur- 
nished hira with a shield, under which he ^^ co- 
vered a multitude of sins." 

Well, away went Mr. and Mrs. Woodvflle. 
He all smiles and attentions, and she doing her 
best to rally her spirits; and they were, of course, 
set down by the ill-judging multitude, as one of 
the happiest couples in the world. 

Woodville had likewise the gratification of 
kissing his hand once or twice in the circle to 
Lady Orville and her discomfited Baronet ; and 
he took care to throw all the triumph of his 
heart into his looks, till the Countess actually 
left the Park from vexation. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A WIFE. 



Whoso findeth a wife findeth & good thing. 

Proverbs xviii. S2. 



As one hailf of die world never knows how 
the other half lives; so few who see in«i in all 
the gaity of the evening, have an idea of the 
manner in which tlieir mornings are passed. 
And yet the agonizing head-adie oi the drunk- 
ard when he first wakes from his uhrefreshing 
dumb^, is not a greater contrast to the excite^, 
ment of the previous evening, when every word, 
pesthaps, which he uttered, settiie the table in a 
roar, than are the matinal occupations of mo$t 
membersof society to their evening pursuits^ 
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The coquette, so brilliant at night ; see her in 
the morning, repairing her haggard charms at 
the toilet, sighing over every additional wrinkle, 
and lamenting every disappearing dimple. The 
younger lady ; whose beauties have not yet felt 
the canker-worm of care and the deeper effects of 
dissipation ; see the languor which the ball of 
the preceding night has left; the ennui by which 
she is oppressed, and the anxiety with which 
she awaits the moment of society and excite- 
ment. 

Who that sees and envies the exquisite ; the 

paragon of dress, who, perhaps, sets the fashion; 

who is all listlessness and elegance; rolling 

about the streets in his vis-a-vis, from one party 

to another all the night, would dream that his 

mornings are beset with duns ; that every knock 

at his door gives him an ague ; that it is nothing 

but the magic power of the cabalistic letters 

M. P. that preserves him from a prison ; apd, 

that, though he has the privil^e of helping to 

give laws in the evening, he must consent to 

have them prescribed to him by some insolent 
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tradesman in the morning. Or, to look at a 
little better picture, who could believe that the 
man whose abandonment to all the gaities oF so- 
ciety; who is the most carelesss and the most 
ceaseless in his conversation; who seems to 
utter nothing but the spontaneous efiusions of 
the thoughts of thoughtlessness ; who has a word 
for the silly, a sentence for the wise, a sigh for 
a woman's ear, and a repartee for a man's 
laugh ; and is apparently but a biped illustra- 
tion of Bayley's Butterfly Beau; who, I say, 
would believe that such a man's mornings are 
i^nt . in the pursuits of some of the most ab- 
stract sciences; that our literature is indebted 
to his labours for many valuable additions; that 
mankind are benefited by his exertions in the 
great cause of human nature; in short, that 
three parts of his life are devoted in wisdom, 
while the fourth finds its repose in folly. 

Oh ! could we look behind the scenes of so- 
ciety; had we some fairy power to dive into 
the secrets of men's minds; aye, or even to see 
them in their lonely moments instead of merely 
in the holy-d^y apparel in which they dress 
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their minds as well as their persons for society 
what a diflEerent estimate we should form of hn* 
man nature ! what a number of mistaken no* 
tions would be corrected ! how much of oiur 
envy and r^ret would be diminished; and, 
how much more contented we should be witb 
our own lots ! P erhaps ! 

That perhaps is an awkward word ; and so to 
our history. The reader must pay anodier 
morning visit with us, and if mommg visits are 
as great a bore to him as they are to the author, 
why he is to be pitied. Yet he must take a 
turn to Mr. Langley's and see how the morn- 
ing was passed in his second floor. 

Langley's unjust and unfortunate story has 
been detailed, and his loss of fortune would 
have thrown any other mran, perhaps, out cf 
the pale of that society in which we have found 
him ; since it had been his wealth and not his 
rank that had given him pretensions to it. 
Langley> however, was generally liked ; and lie 
possessed a buoyancy of spirit, and a temper 
too sanguine to permit himself to be at once de- 
pressed by misfortune. His habits were also 
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too much formed on the models of that society 
for him easily to change them ; and the hop^ 
that he might deriye some good from preserving 
his high connections, gave him a very reason- 
able excise for continuing to cultivate them. 
As we announced this chapter by the trite ob- 
servation thai one half of mankind does not 
know how tiie other half lives ; I think we may 
justly add, tliat neither does it care ; 4S long as 
ihe jnisery and poverty of the unhappy moiety 
is, never intruded upon the comforts and splcax- 
dour of the more fortunate half. 

We do not eare how poor the man is who 
makes himself agreeable at our table, while 
he keqps his poverty to himself, and does not 
trouble us with it.. We care not how empty a 
man's pu»;e Jb, provided he does not ask ns to 
replenisJi it; or how severe the wants i^ our com- 
panions may be, so long as we are not asked tio 
rdieve them. 

This appears to be but a sorry picture of hu- 
man natune;. but it will be found, in most inr 
stances, a true one. Each of us expects,^ in his 
own particular case, to ibd it otherwise; and 
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experience is the only touchstone that discovers 
the truth. 

Langley had not yet made this experiment. 
In spite of his off-hand manner, a great portion 
of self-possession, and many of those qualities 
which make what is called a " dashing charac- 
ter," he had a fund of innate modesty, as well 
as of deep and sensitive feeling, which made 
him shrink from asking a favour ; yet it was 
with this view only that he concealed his mar- 
riage, and kept in society. His Oxford education 
had fitted him for no particular pursuit, and he 
found himself thrown upon the world, fortune- 
less, and usele^; whereas, had he possessed the 
accomplishments of a common school boy, in 
book-keeping and arithmetic; or any useful 
knowledge of the commerce of his country ; a 
hundred situations might have been open to him 
through the commercial connections of his late 
father. But with them, Latin and Greek were 
useless; and the Italian method of book-keeping 
was more valued, than all the Italian literature, 
from Dante down to Sismondi. 

Langley had depended much upon his lite^^ 
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rary talents, but they were of too light a nature 
to rank his name in the abstruser pursuits of 
literature ; and there was then no Colbum to 
cater with a liberal hand for the mere entertain^ 
ment of the " reading public." 

He attempted a tragedy ; but one manager 
dismissed him with many thanks for its perusal, 
saying, "That it was — really — a very good play — 
much effect — ^great talent — would not suit his 
house ; but the very thing for the other.'* 

To the other manager he applied : but here 
tragedy was out of fashion. 

In despair, and building his hopes on the 
opinion of the first manager ; he ventured to 
plead ; and in pleading, detailed the past 2nis- 
fortunes and the present misery which drove 
him to the drama as a resource. 

The manager eyed him with a glance of pity. 
" You'd better write a farce. Sir, and Til act 
it ; " said he, and dismissed the petitioner. 

" Write a farce," thought Langley, " as he 
wended his disconsolate steps homeward ; write 
a farce; with poverty staring me in the face; 
my wife's cheeks growing paler and thinner 
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eirery day ; my child half-starved ; my whole 
circle smrrounded by miseryt and write a fiurce," 
The thing seemed impossiUej but Langley 
was wrong. Most &rc^ have been written 
under similar circumstances. The Jokes that 
have appeared the spontaneous result of wit, 
have been the coinage of sheer necessity. The 
scenes that Imwe convulsed an audience with 
laughter, have been penned amidst the convul- 
sions of disease and poverty. Puns have been 
the o£pring of a prison, and the jocimd song 
or buoyant scene have been invented in the 
midst of ruined hopes and overwhelming misfor- 
tunes. 

Langley*s spirit was, however, of that elastic 
kind ; that, like Indian-rubber, it rose again in 
spite of all the rubs it received; and one scheme 
only failed, to be succeeded by anotlier, Mrs. 
Langley, who, to a very fine mind, united a great 
portion of the much more useful quality— com- 
mon sen^e ; of w:hich, by the bye, one ounce is 
of far more utility than all the genius that ever 
blazed in the page of poetry, or lay buri^ in 
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that of science ; ^w with sorrow this tendency 
of her husband to punsue splendid p^antoais 
instead of humble realities. She wished much to 
detach himfrom thescenes of gay life^ whichx>nly 
rendered their own more wretched by the cqn«? 
trast ; although she too saw the advantage which 
might be made by ■ his conneclaons, proioded 
Langley would try them, and they should psovtt 
willing to assist him. 

Their morning's conversation was generally 
turned either upon some disappointed sohemfi of 
the yesterday, or some projected one of the mor- 
row ; occasionally interspersed with anecdotes cif 
the party of the precedingeveningby Langl^^ and 
urgent entreaties on the part of his wife to make 
someiise of those great friends whaoomposed 
them« On the morning in question, over their 
humble muffin and souchong, unaccompanisd 
by the varied et ceteras which cover a modeim 
breakfast table, their colloquy took the usual 
turn. 

" Why, as you say, my love," said Langley, 
in reply to some observation of his wife, **.it 
does seem a little too bad, that I should figure 
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away at gay parties, and keep you cooped up 
here in a second floor, under a false name ; but 
you know it is all for our good, and die moment 
success crowns any of my schemes, you shall be 
repaid for all." 

" Ah ! my dear Charles, do not think I com- 
plain of your pleasures, or that I covet any other 
than those I find in your society, and in the 
smiles of our dear in&nt. They are sufficient 
to satisfy the heart of a loving wife and an afiec- 
tionate mother. But-r-'* 

" Aye,*' interrupted Langley ; " now there is 
one of your killing * buts.' You go on, my love, 
in the smoothest way in the world ; saying the 
kindest, the sweetest, and the most cheering 
things ; and then comes that odious monosylla- 
ble which I hate. — But ! the word ought to 
be expunged from our language. — ' But ! ' 'tis 
such an inelegant word too. I wonder my dar- 
ling Fanny can use it." Mrs. Langley sighed ; 
and Langley continued, " Come, come ; don't 
be low spirited : I see a thousand hopes for the 
future." 

<« But what use is it, my dear Charles," asked 
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Mrs. Langley, " to look to the future when the 
present almost overwhelms us ? *' 

" Why, to be sure, I must confess, my dear 
Panny, that the present is not very alluring. 
A portion of our chairs and tables has moved 
off, as though they were animal instead of vege- 
table quadrupeds. Our equipage is such as na- 
ture has provided for us with the rest of man- 
kind ; water is our common beverage ; and tea 
serves us for champagne. Yet, depend on it, 
something will turn up yet ; some of my plans 
must succeed at last." 

" Oh, as to your plans, my dearest Charles, I 
have no longer any hope from them. Remem- 
ber your play, from which we were to make a 
fortune." 

♦* True, the manager would not act it." 

" Then your poem, which was to provide for 
me and my child for life ? " 

** Aye," added Langley, " and procure me a 
lodging in Poet's corner after my death." 

** Why, the bookseller would noteven read it." 

'* There, my Fanny, was the misfortune : had 
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he read it, he would have published it ; and it 
would have done all I predicted from it.'* 

^ Oh Charles, Charles ! with your education 
what might you not do ; what might it not fit 
you finr?'' 

• *< There, my love, you are mistaken. The 
fiu:t is, my education has unfitted me for every 
^Hng. A collie is well enough to enable a 
man to dawdle through existence, and to colour 
his conversation with quotations from the clas- 
sics. I certainly am a most unlucky wight If 
I were at the bar, I dare say there would not be 
a soul litigious enough to give me a brief. If I 
turned tradesman, the article I dealt in would 
no doubt go out of fashion ; and I verily believe 
the greatest good I could do my country would 
be to set up physician ; since, you may depend 
upon it, all the world would be healthy, to pre- 
vent my getting into practice.*' 

"But these powerful fi-iends," said Mrs. 
Langley, " who invite you so often. Surely, if 
you were to tell them that you were a husband, 
a father, and in want; they would do something 
for you." 
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•• The very thing, my love, to prevent them. 
It is only for those who want' nothing that they 
are willing to do every thing. And did they 
know how very poor I am, and that I lived 
perched up in a second floor^ it is ten to one if 
they would speak to me." 

*^ Oh Charles, Charles ! this false pride will 
be your ruin. Oh ! by all the affection which 
my heart feels for you, and which you profess 
for me ; by the smiles of our innocent babe; by 
the remembrance of that kindness to my ruined 
parents, which first won my love; let me conjure 
you to overcome this false delicacy, and to make 
some struggle to rescue us from the poverty 
which threatens us." 

« But then, Fanny, to tell them I am so very 
poor ; that the result of my father's dying intes- 
tate has quite ruined me ; to tell them that the 
wit which has set their tables in a roar emanates 
from a broken heart — *' 

" Nay, Charles, poverty is only a disgi*ace, 
when it is the consequence of neglect or crime. 
Not, when it is produced by misfortune, and 
supported with resignation : surely none can be 
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SO cold hearted as to bask in the sunshme of wit, 
and neglect the necessities of him who exerts 
it for their entertainment." 

« It is too generally the case though. Man 
is a selfish animal, contented with the sur&ce. 

^but Fanny you have inspired me. I will 

this very day summon courage and remind 
a noble peer, who has treated me with distiii- 
guished kindness, of his promise to befriend me." 

" Now that's my dear Charles." 

"Yes, I will; so wipe away your tears,. Mid 
recal one of those captivating smiles which first 
bewitched me into becoming your husband be- 
fore I was certain of the stability of my fortunes. 
And yet I thought I was certain ; for I never 
would have asked my Fanny to partake of the 
miseries of my poverty, although I should have 
been proud to have shared the luxuries of my 
wealth with hen" 

. " But in case you fail, may I not try to soften 
the heart of my uncle? I see by the papers he 
is arrived in town." 

" No, Fanny. I could not bear you to ask 
assistance fix>m that hfird-bearted relation, whose 
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name you have ever forborne to mention to me, 
on account of my indignation at his total deser- 
tion of your angelic mother. Besides, what af- 
fection can he have for one whom he has never 
seen ? I want to be dependant upon nothing 
but my own exertions. I do not wish to be a 
drone in the busy hive of society, and should 
blush to ask for a place where the labour was not 
adequate to the emolument. Come, Fanny, 
give me a kiss: I will be off to the clubs: I 
shall meet there with many a man in power, 
and will watch a favorable opportunity of pre- 
ferring my suit." So saying, away went Lang- 
ley to his morning's lounge at the clubs, or his 
stroll up Bond Street and St. James's ; where 
he never wanted a companion to laugh at his 
jokes or enjoy his conversation ; but as to friends 
— c'est toute autre chose. 

His wife turned with a sigh to her domestic 
occupations, fully aware of the di£Sculties which 
pride threw in the way of her husband's making 
any application to his friends, and of appearing 
a petitioner where he had alwayiS hitherto been 
an equal. Yet she did not blame liim. She 

VOL. I. K 
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knew his good qualities ; she knew how diflBcult 
a task it is for the pride of human nature to 
bend to solicitation^ after it has once been used 
to command ; and these thoughts, helped by her 
extreme affection, formed excuses for the culp- 
able delay of Langley. 

Much however as she dreaded giving her hus- 
band offence, she still revolved in her own mind 
the possibility of an application to her unde 
Admiral Frankley. Her mother had been his 
favorite sister, and though she had excited his 
anger by marrying Mr. Palmer against the con- 
sent of her family, yet his affection for her had 
been so great in her earlier life, that Mrs. Lang- 
ley thought it nearly impossible for him entirely 
to discard her daughter. The papers had an- 
nounced Admu*al Frankley's return from India, 
and Mrs. Langley determined to find some op- 
portunity of addressing him, either personally 
or by letter; but she knew that this must be 
done secretly, and without the knowledge of 
her husband ; and though upon any other sub- 
ject she would have shuddered at acting con- 
trary to his wishes, yet, on the present occasion 
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she felt it to be her duty to attempt the repara- 
tion of her husband's fortimes, even by means 
which he would disapprove. 

She had herself too great an idea of the mi- 
series of dependauce not to make some allow- 
ance for the pri^e of her husband ; and she felt 
by anticipation the pleasure that would be her's, 
should her assistance ever help to relieve their 
present difficulties. 

But we must leave Mrs. Langley to her ru- 
minations, and Langley to his clubs, to turn our 
attention to some of the more active personages 
in our drama. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



LONDON LIFE. 



Steward,'^Be pAtient, nMuUm, jou may have jour pleasure. 
Aretina^^^'Tw that I came to town for. 
JBomtoe/Z.— Have I not obej'd— changed a calm and retired \\h 
For this wild town^ composed of noise and change. 

Shirley. 



Lady Orville was not a woman to undertake 
the charge of bringing out a young lady with- 
out some ulterior views ; for her house was al- 
ways too attractive to the world at large to re- 
quire the additional motive of a new person, or 
a great heiress as an inmate. 

Orville House was conducted upon too exten- 
i^ive a scale to exhibit in the morning any of the 
traces of the numerous assembly which had 
graced its saloons the previous evening. Every 
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servant was at his post ; every room in the same 
order; all the nick-knackeries of fashion and 
virtu arranged precisely in their ordinary 
places ; and long before the inmates had quitted 
their beds, the mansion had resumed its usual 
appearance. One of these inmates was the only 
person who exhibited in her languid counte* 
nance, the absence of sleep, and the ennui, that 
perpetual accompaniment of subsiding excite- 
ment ; and this was Emily Hartley* Unused to 
scenes of such gaiety and bustle ; unaccustomed 
to any thing but the domestic Hours and occu- 
pations of Hartley Grove ; her little head had 
been bevdldered by the numbers, and almost 
turned by the flattering attention she had re- 
ceived. During the continuance of the party, 
she almost imagined herself in fairy land ; the 
brilliance of the lights, the splendour of the 
apartments, the excellence of the music, of 
which she was passionately fond, together with 
the admiration she had evidently excited, had 
altogether bewildered her young imagination, 
and made her for the moment think that all her 
anticipations of delight had been realised. 
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Her hand bad been sought for quadrilles by 
All the men of fashion who condescended to 
dance ; and in high society, as well as that of a 
more humble cast, this is a matter of more con- 
cern to them, than ladies are generally willing to 
admit. Between the dances, she had rested her- 
self in the music-room, listening to the best airs 
of Mozart and Rossini, sung by the most cele- 
brated singers of the day. 

What a contrast between the tranquil even- 
ings of Hartley Grove ; the disquisitions of For- 
rester and her father ; the quiet conversation of 
her mother ; and the saloons of Orville House, 
fiUed with all the rank, fashion, and talent in 
the country. 

Lord Orville too, the gay, the elegant, the 
fascinating Orville, had also paid her the most 
sedulous attention; had not only actually danced 
with her twice, a most uncommon circumstance 
with him ; but had acted as her Asmodeus of the 
evening, and pointed out every body who was 
worth knowing in the rooms : and modern his- 
tory has been so replete with wonderful events in 
which our contemporaries have been actors, that 
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one scarcely enters an assembly, ia which 
there are not many who have been celebrated 
by their actions, and whose names will not shine 
in the page of the history of our own times. 
Orville, however, did not confine his observa^ 
tions and anecdotes to mere public men; he 
pointed out those who derived their celebrity 
for the lesser attributes of beauty, fashion or 
folly; and judging of Emily's mind by that of 
the many females whom he knew ; he seasoned 
his anecdotes with just enough scandal and sa- 
tire to give them that piquancy, without which 
the most brilliant conversation is ennuyant to 
the class and tastes of many a modern historian 
and reader. 

Such particular attention from a man like 
Orville, was quite sufficient to bring Emily into 
notice ; and, added to the attraction of a very 
beautiful person, and an entirely new face, it 
was no wonder that she became ^^ the sensation" 
of the evening. 

The men inquired, " Who the lovely girl 
was to whom Orville was so devoted ? " while 
the women wondered ^^ what Orville could see 
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in such a country looking person, to pay her so 
much attention." 

The gentlemen declared her hair auburn: 
the ladies, that it was more inclining to red. 
Her blue eyes were declared quite the ne plus 
ultra by the former ; by the latter to be insipid : 
the men swore her fair complexion was lovely ; 
while the women declared, there was too much of 
the ^^ milk and water'' of human nature in it 
to permit expression* 

But whatever might be their secret opinions 
upon Emily's pretensions to beauty, all the men 
wished to dance with her, and all the women 
envied her; nor were these feelings diminished 
when it was known that she was the daughter of 
one of the oldest and most respectable families 
in the country, and the certain possessor of a 
very large fortune. 

Seeing only the admiration she excited, and 
dazzled by the attention she received, no won- 
der that the young and unsophisticated mind of 
Emily should be delighted. She saw the world 
merely on its surface, and it was all smiles and 
sunshine. She saw many eyes fixed upon her. 
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and she perceived only the admiration they ex- 
pressed, and was totally unconscious of the envy 
which she elicited, and though this, in many in- 
stances, ibrms more than half of the pleasure of 
being admired, Emily was not yet sufficiently 
refined to mingle it in her draught of pleasure. 
Indeed we are not certain whether at this period, 
Emily would not have been gothic enough to 
have permitted such an idea to have consider- 
ably allayed the delight she experienced. 

Although Emily had been taken to several 
minor parties, this had been the first grand as- 
sembly at which she had been present ; and the 
comparison rendered all the others insipid. 
This perhaps had arisen more from the conse- 
quence which had been given to herself by all 
the attention paid her, than from any real dif- 
ference. For in the main, all parties are alike, 
and we derive more or less pleasure from them, 
accordingly as we feel our own consequence more 
or less diminished or encreased by the occurrences 
of the evening. Such creatures of self are we all ! 

The delight which Emily experienced, made 
her watch the movements of the large French 

k5 
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clock, which graced the chimney-piece of the 
sdoon, with regret. The minutes and hours 
had never passed so rapidly ; she could scarcely 
believe that some other hand than that of time 
had not moved the fingers of the dial plate* 
But tumultuous pleasures are great killers of 
time, as well as of every thing else ; and what 
bad appeared as minutes to Emily, had been ac- 
tually so many hours abstracted from the short 
span of her existence. 

It was with a feeling of sorrow that she saw 
the party diminish in number, and guest after 
guest depart, till the final break up of the as- 
sembly, by the unexpected appearance and quick 
departure of Mr. Woodville, as seen in a former 
chapter. 

She then sought her dressing-room, where her 
maid, quiteasunaccustomed as herself to the bustle 
of a Town Life, was wrapped in such a profound 
sleep on the sopha, that she could scarcely rouse 
herself to give thenecessary attention to her young 
mistress. The really country wide-mouth gapes 
with which the Abigail entertained her, during 
tlie time of making her ** toilette de nuit," com- 
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mimicated to Emily the first disposition for, and 
thoughts of sleep which she had experienced 
during the whole evening; although she hadr 
seen with surprise many a gay personage, in the 
midst of an apparently animated conversation, 
conceal an incipient yawn. She was not then 
aware hoiv soon such scenes pall upon the senses; 
how soon the heart gets used to their insipidity; 
and that they are only sought by the many, 
merely to kill the time which they have not suffi- 
cient resources in themselves to pass more profit- 
ably and more pleasantly* 

Oh thoqghtless time killers ! how little do you 
know the value of the hours you are throwing 
away ! how little do you anticipate the day, 
which comes too soon to all of us, when we 
would sacrifice our whole fortunes for the power 
of recalling even a few of those moments which 
in their progress have speared so tedious. 

Emily, while in the ball-room, had thought 
sleep impossible; she imagined that her limbs 
would never tire in the quadrille; her mind 
never become satiated with the scene ; and, as 
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she first pressed her pillow, she thought she had 
enough to recollect^ and to lay up in her me- 
mory, to keep her awake. 

With the excitement, however, her strength 
also passed away. It was in vain that she pic- 
tured to herself the gay scene ; the lights would 
burn dim, and the dancers become shadowy be- 
fore her closing eyes, till she sunk into a deep 
though feverish slumber, with one of Orville's 
insidious compliments half finished in her iailii^ 
memory. 

The next morning found her unrefreshed, and 
quite oppressed by that lassitude the never fail- 
ing consequence of over excitement. Her mind 
had lost its elasticity ; she no longer dwelt upon 
the occurrences of the evening with the pleasure 
that she had anticipated in her remembrances 
of them, and she involuntarily drew a com- 
parison between her waking hours here at 
mid-day, and the healthful hilarity which had 
attended her morning rising at Hartley Grove. 
There the lark was not blither, and not very 
often earlier tlian herself; there she was wel- 
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corned by the feathered choristers of her garden, 
by the opening buds of flowers planted by her 
own hands, and by the smiles of protegees 
owing their existence and their happiness to 
herself and her family. Now, the only person 
she had been accustomed to see, brought her 
coffee, with a face pale from nightly watch- 
ing. Poor Mrs. Tomkins sunk much sooner 
under the effect of the London hours than her 
mistress, and, beginning by observing that Miss 
Emily " was not at all the moral of what she 
was in the country," indulged herself in a long 
tirade against London dissipation, and London 
servants ; indeed the poor girl, with her primi- 
tive notions, had been such a capital butt for 
the exercise of the wit at the second table, 
that she had enjoyed no peace since her ar- 
rival; and nothing but her love for her young 
lady would have tempted her to stay a moment 
longer in a house where much more of the real 
" goings on," as Mrs. Tomkins called them, 
was known to herself than to her mistresr. 
As Emily, however, became refreshed by her 
coffee, the elasticity of her mind returned. 
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and the pleasures of a gay life again assumed 
their ascendancy over her imagination. 

The plans, which will be developed as our 
history proceeds, had no chance for success, 
while Emily's mind still remained attached to 
the pursuits of the country, and to the species of 
life she had quitted. The whole powers of Lady 
Orville, her son and daughter, were therefore 
devoted to wean her from her early predilec- 
tions, to cast a shade of ridicule over her early 
pursuits, and to bestow upon the pleasures of 
a Town Life such a blazonry as would give all 
the former enjoyments of her existence no 
character but that of insipidity. 

Mrs. Tomkins, in her rustic blunt way, 
had detailed that Lord Orville's servant had 
sworn to her that his master was already madly 
in love with her young mistress. " To be sure," 
added she, " there is no wonder in that, for I 
myself should be in love with you if I were a 
man, which Heaven forbid should ever be* the 
case, for they have a world of sin, the very best 
of them, to carry to their graves. But though 
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Lord Orville is called the finest man of the day, 
I think him no more to compare to Mr. For- 
rester, than Mounseer Fripon, my lord's French 
varlet, is to my Thomas, your sweetheart's hunts- 
man. Oh how I wish I could hear his dear 
honi, and his so-ho, so-ho, again.*' 

Emily stopped the prating of her waitings 
maid by dismissing her suddenly with a sharp 
reprimand for having made her the subject of 
conversation in the steward's-room ; and 
poor Mrs. Tomkins retired, surprised at seeing, 
for the first time in her life, ihat her young 
mistress was seriously displeased. 

'* Ah I it is all along of this smoky London 
air," said she, as she shut the door, and cast an 
angry glance at the foggy atmosphere without,^ 

Her words, however, had made a deeper im- 
pression than Emily herself was willing to allow. 
The contrast between the acquired elegance of 
Lord Orville and the rustic ease though good 
manners of Forrester, had more than once 
forced themselves upon her imagination; and 
she had several times detected herself in draw- 
ing a comparison between the fashionable and 
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sprightly, and sometimes brilliant conversation 
of the town-bred peer, and the more solid, 
though less striking observations of a country 
gentleman. 

« The finest man of the day ! " True, thought 
she, Lord Orville does indeed bear that cha- 
racter. "In love with me ! ^ and her vanity, at 
least for a moment, was pleased with the idea. 
And what woman, perfect as ever human nature 
will permit her to be, is without a share of 
vanity. . " No— ^no, no, it cannot be;" and she 
paused, even in* her thoughts, to debate upon 
the possibility^, of such an event; and again, as 
she drew a comparison between her own rus- 
ticity and the manners of the fashionable women 
to whose society he bad been used, and by 
whom he was surrounded, her humility set 
it down as an impossibility. Still, however, she 
could not drive the idea fi*om her mind, and 
she was obliged to recall to her memory that it 
had only been engendered by the prattle of a 
servant, before she could banish it entirely. 

At this moment Clara Dallas, a cousin of the 
Orville family, and a ward of the late Earl's, 
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entered the dressiag-room ; she had retired 
from the party of the preceding evening much 
earlier than Emi\y, and had therefore not 
broken so much in upon her day to recover 
from its fatigues. 

Clara Dallas was one of those few young 
ladies in whose minds and imagination romance 
had no place. Ungifted by nature with any 
extraordinary beauty of person, she was liked 
by her companions, because she never outshone 
them in that upon which women are too apt to 
pride themselves; and they thought little of 
that superior good sense which she possessed, 
because it seldom intruded itself upon their no- 
tice ; or, if observed, only excited th^# ridicule. 
Clara had no imagination, but she had a fund 
of good sense. She looked upon life as a reality, 
and indulged herself in no dreams of pleasure 
which did not exist; but this way of looking at 
society had given a matter-of-fact frankness to 
her conversation, which sometimes destroyed 
the fine flourishing tirades of more brilliant col- 
loquists. * • ♦ 

She had often been a guest at Hartley Grove, 
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had conceived a great affection for Emily, and 
had become much interested in the character of 
Mr. Forrester, which she saw in all its excel- 
lence, and knew well how to appreciate. Yet, 
with all this she sometimes fefp*ed that his in- 
fluence over so gay a mind as Emily's might 
not be sufficient to counteract the flattery by 
which she was surrotinded in the great world to 
which she had so suddenly been introduced. 

Entering the room in her own quiet way, (for 
Clara never did any thing in a hurry or bustle, 
and never acted under excitement,) Emily did 
not at first perceive her; and Clara accordingly 
had an opportunity of witnessing the abstraction 
of countenance with which her previous thoughts 
had been accompanied. 

** What, Emily ! " she at length exclaimed, 
and Emily started, blushing, as though her 
thoughts had been words, and had been over- 
heard. " What, musing ! That looks rather 
suspicious. Take care, ray dear, lest the influ- 
ence of our friend Forrester should be shaken 
by the sight of our more fashionable, but less 
praiseworthy beaux of St. James's. 

" Oh I have still the same friendship for Mr. 
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Forrester, I assure you/' slowly and blusbingly 
answered Emily, internally astonished at this 
coincidence between the observation of Clara 
and her own thoughts* 

" Friendship ! " repeated Clara, thoughtfully, 
and looking so intently in Emily's face that she 
turned her eyes away from her gaze. " Ah, 
Emily, beware how you suffer the tinsel glitter 
of brilliant talents and polished manners to 
outshine the more solid, though more modest, 
virtues of a good heart and sound under- 
standing.'^ 

" Nay now, my dear Clara," replied Emily, 
" you are too severe. Brilliant talents are not 
incompatible with virtue, nor does wit betray the 
want of understanding; neither are polished 
manners necessarily accompanied by hypocrisy. 
And you must certainly acknowledge, my dear 
matter-of-fact Clara, that Mr. Forrester's man- 
ners and accomplishments, excellent as they 
are, can scarcely be put in competition with 
the wit and elegance by which I am now sur- 
rounded." 

** 1 will not acknowledge any such thing," 
rejoined Clara. « Edward Forrester's modesty 
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has little chance, it is true, amidst the blaze of 
impertinence which modem judgment has dig* 
nified with the title of wit ; his talents may not 
be able to cope with success in &shionable con* 
versations, but they will shine in rational ones; 
and that is of much moi*e consequence to do- 
mestic happiness." 

" But yet you must allow,** argued Emily, 
^^ how very many are his superiors in manners ; 
and manners you know, Clara, give a polish 
even to trifles. Now when Lord Orville enters 
a room, or pays a compliment, or utters a sen* 
tence, there is a grace which— —which— "and 
Emily hesitated at finding that she was actually 
embodying those thoughts which she had been 

just now so anxious to conceal ^which-^she 

again repeated 

" Which can so dazzle us by its varnish that 
we do not perceive the worthlessness of what it 
covers," continued Clara, finishing the sentence 
for her friend. "Your candour betrays you ; but 
beware how you suffer yourself to be misled by 
the glitter of an ignis fatuus, in the pursuit of 
which many have lost their happiness, and more 
than one their honour." 
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^^ You almost alarm me. Yet I do not quite 
understand you," exclaimed Emily, looking anxi- 
ously for an explanation. 

<< I wish to do so ; I am myself alarmed, both 
for Forrester and yourself, at the evident atten- 
tions which are paid you in a certain quarter. 
My long friendship induces this anxiety for 
your happiness ; and your hitherto total exclu- 
sion from the world authorizes me to tell you, 
that Lord Orville, under the brilliant talents 
and the most fascinating manners, conceals — " 

"Hush,** exclaimed Emily; and they both 
became silent as the door opened, and Lady So- 
phia, his lordship*s unmarried sister, entered the 
room. 

" Oh, my darling Emily," exclaimed she ; but 
stopped short in her address, on perceiving Cla- 
ra's and Emily's anxious countenances. " Why 
Clara," continued she, "what are you doing 
with my sweet pupil ? I sha'n't suffer any of 
your gravities to cloud her mind, and deaden the 
enjoyment of her entrance into gay life. Why, 
youVe made her pout already, I declare." 

*' No, Sophia ; but I have been trying, I own, 
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to enable her inexperience to distinguish truth 
from the quantity of fiction by which she is sur- 
rounded," answered Clara; "however, I now 
leave her in the hands of her more lively chape- 
ron. But, my dear Emily, amidst the brilliancy 
of her sallies, do not quite forget the word of 
advice that I have given you ; and which, if not 
very palatable, has at least the merit of being 
well intended." And so saying, she left the 
room. 

Lady Sophia accompanied her good morning 
with a haughty toss of the head, which was un- 
perceived by Emily- She saw in a minute, by 
the countenance of the latter, that Clara had 
been counteracting some of her brother's plots, 
and that she had fnost probably been warning 
her against his character. Imagining this, she 
determined to eradicate any impression Emily 
might have imbibed, before it should obtain a 
deeper hold upon her mind. 

" Poor Clara," said she, with a sigh : " I 
really pity her from my soul ; but then, you 
know, young women should not surrender their 
hearts before they are solicited. I dare say now 
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she has been complaining to you of the cruelty 
of my brother. — But it is all pique — '^ 

" Pique ! *' exclaimed Emily. 

" Oh yes. Didn't you know that she took it 
into her head to think of Orville ; but finding 
him insensible, has almost hated him ever since." 

^< Hated him ! '' again exclaimed Emily, as 
her knowledge of Clara's meek and placid cha- 
racter rose to her imagination. 

" Yes," re-iterated Lady Sophia ; " and you 
know Zara says, 

** Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned y 
Nor bell a fury like a woman scorn'd ; 

and you know poets always tell truth." 

This then, thought Emily, accounts for her 
advice ; and I need not alarm myself. 

" But away with the splenetic lessons of Cla- 
ra," continued Lady Sophia, " which always fall 
like a lump of lead upon the quicksilver of 
my spirits. What think you of our party last 
night?" 

« Oh delightful ! " 

" Such a squeeze ; wasn't it ? Sir Scamper 
Tandem swore he could get no further than the 
first landing ; my poor beau Shatterham abso- 
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lately stuck in the hall ; young Twiselton was 
CDoled after the first quadrille by a pine-apple 
ice that was tossed into his cambric-covered bo- 
som by the old Lord Adlington ; and the Du- 
chess of Crambo's magnificent brocade, just im- 
ported from Genoa, was entirely spoiled by a 
glass of champagne which Sir Peter Dashley 
poured over her instead of into his own capaci- 
ous stomach. — But here— here's a list of engage- 
ments for you — ^" 
^^ For me ! " exclaimed Emily. 
^^ Oh yes ; a whole pack of cards, I declare. 
Why, my dear, you're a novelty, and have abso- 
lutely created a sensation. I quite envy you 
(and here Lady Sophia spoke truth). Wherever 
you go, * Who is she ?' will be buzzed in your 
ears from a thousand different quarters; and 
you will have the pleasure of hearing yourself 
described as a most intimate acquaintance by 
a thousand puppies, who never set eyes on you 
before." 

" But from whom are these cards? " inquired 
Emily, 
" Oh from a hundred kind friends who never 
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saw you before in their lives. Here's Lady Al- 
tingfaam's routs for Mondays; the Comtessa 
Paulina's opera suppers for Tuesdays ; the Ho- 
norable Mrs. Dashwood's concerts for Wednes- 
days; the old Marquis of Eadngton's dinners for 
Thursdays ; the Duchess of Langton's quadrilles 
for Fridays; Mrs. Von BruinmeU's early At 
homes for Saturdays ; and the Countess of Chat- 
terton's conversazioni for Sundays; that being 
a day on which it is deemed that all innocent 
amusements shall cease, excepting cards and 
scandal." 

<< Bless me, my dear Lady Sophia! why I 
shall be killed—" 

« Killed ? '' repeated Lady Sophia. « Oh no, 
my dear. It takes a great deal of dissipation to 
kill a woman : at least if one may judge from 
the manner in which it agrees with so many of 
our dowagers, who have not only served an 
apprenticeship, but devoted a whole Hfe to its- 
pursuit. But these are only the regulars; we 
have fifty supernumerary parties on the list. 
To-day, for instance, we have a dinner at the 
Honorable Mr. Rattall's, M.P. and reformist,* 

VOL. I. L 
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who, during the war, railed at our enemies in 
the Senate, while he added to their revenue by 
getting tipsy with their wines in his dining par- 
lour ; who appeared a patriot in his eloquence 
abroad, while he was any thing but patriotic in 
his pursuits at home. There, the wines of our 
foes sparkled upon his table, while those of our 
allies were banished to his sideboard and his 
steward's room; and the humble, though hearty 
beverage of old England was confmed to the 
kitchen and the cellar. He is perpetually roar- 
ing out for liberty abroad, while poor Mrs. Rat- 
tall and her family are never permitted to enjoy 
a particle of it at home.'' 
. " Upon my word, I begin to think Clara 
right in warning me against your powers of in- 
vention," said Emily, laughing at her spirits 
and volubility. 

" Not at all, my dear Emily. But you will 
j iidge for yourself. There will be our host, sup- 
ported on either side by peers, peeresses, and 
messieurs, and mesdames, M. P.'s — ^for I assure 
you, the wives seem to think themselves quite as 
much in Parliament as their husbands. There, 
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all swallow the good things presented to their 
lips without paying much attention to those 
that are intended for their ears. You will hear 
Mr. Rattall one moment say, < Liberty of speech 
is every thing ; ' while the next moment he 
cuts his wife short, with, < Really, Mrs. Rattall, ' 
I must insist on your keeping your arguments 
upon this subject to yourself,' and so on. Well 
then, to morrow, old Lady Vizard sees her 
friends in pasteboard." 

" In pasteboard ? " exclaimed Emily, with 
surprise, and with an enquiring look. 

"Yes," replied Sophia. "In other words, 
she sees masks for the benefit of many of her 
friends who are ashamed lo show their faces." 

" I shall then, indeed, be pleased," said 
Emily ; " for I have always wished to see a mas- 
querade, and shall be delighted to see the cha* 
racters well supported." 

"Oh ! my dear innocent, you were never more 
mistaken in your life than in such an expecta- 
tation. It is too much trouble for many of 
them to support their own characters, and they 
seldom meddle with those of other people, ex- 

l2 
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ceptii^ to take them away. A modem mas- 
querade is merely a squeeze of doroinos that 
mean nothing, and characters that don't know 
what they mean ; such a crowd of harlequins 
without agility, nuns without devotion, Mi- 
nervas without wisdom, and Venuses devoid of 
beauty, that you will be quite delighted, and 
have the pleasure of teazing your dearest friends 
and nearest relations with the chance of remain- 
ing undiscovered." 

" Very delightful, truly," observed Emily. 

" But fancy balls are the rage now, and mas- 
querades are exploded ; none but such an old 
dowager as Lady Vizard would think of giving 
one. The poor old lady remembers what they 

tvere twenty years ago, when it is said but 

I will not be scandalous, at any rate upon peo* 
pie whose age leaves them no chance for any 
thing but repentance." 

Emily shrank like a sensitive leaf from this 
ast observation of her lively companion, but 
hesitatingly said, "Well, then, I think I shall 
like the conversazioni best after all. There, 
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at any rate, amusement will be blended with in- 
struction/' 

" Instruction ! Oh, you delicious novice ; in- 
struction ! True, you may hear from the men 
a discussion of the chances for the next St. 
Leger or Derby i and from the women, the 
comparative merits of an imbedUe and sedui- 
sante; or which of these abominable excres- 
cences is the fittest for the morning or the even- 
ing. Old Lord Lumber-Court will tell you the 
precise way to curry a lobster, and Charles 
Huntley the best method of currying a horse. 
If any body speaks of wit, criticism, or literature, 
Sir Frederic Tandem interrupts him with an 
essay on horsemanship, and speaks of his whip^ 
pery, as he calls it, as a natural historian would 
of his zoological or mineralogical collection: 
while Lady Trippington indulges herself with 
a dissertation on quadrilles, lauds Collinet's, 101$t 
set to the skies, and praises the pas de chasse 
and pcLS de zephyr j without shrinking from the 
faux pas which certain little inueudos and ini- 
tials in the newspapers attributed to her last 
season. But come, you look grave, tired, I 
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dare say with my rattle ; so go to your toilet 
The horses will be here in half an hour; and with 
Orville and myself you shall gallop away the 
blue devils in the Park." And away ran the 
rattling Lady Sophia, leaving Emily bewildered 
by her volubility, and scarcely knowing whether 
to laugh or look grave at what certainly con- 
tained much amusement, though mingled with 
sentiments and allusions, from which the uinate 
delicacy of Emily's mind shrank with a feeling of 
disgust. She could join Lady Sophia in her 
laugh at the follies of the world of both sexes; 
but to hear any deviations from the right path 
by her own, treated with levity, and made 
the subject of amusement by a young lady, filled 
her with astonishment; and it required all the 
goodness of Emily's nature to find an apology 
for this in the violent animal spirits of Lady So- 
phia Orville. 

Lady Sophia was one of those young women 
who has early given unbridled licence to con- 
versation: cried up on her coming out as a 
wit, she frightened the men fit>m proposals 
which might otherwise have been made for her; 
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till disappointed at seeing companions with less 
pretensions forming splendid establishments) 
while she still remained Lady Sophia Orville, 
the bitterness of her nature gave its predomi- 
nance to her character, and she became the sa-* 
tirist of vice and folly, without imbibing a just 
contempt for the one, or a proper horror of the 
other. 

Vice and folly, however, were not the only ob» 
jects of her satire. The virtues of domestic life 
were quite as much subjectsforher ridicule as the 
profligacy which destroyed them ; and she looked 
upon the woman who devoted herself to what she 
denominated the domestic drudgery of the "house- 
holdgods," merely as the slaveof her husband and 
of prejudice. Educated without the benefit of 
example as well as precept ; thrown very early 
into one of those fashionable establishments then 
in vogue for the tuition of young women ; a 
young and strong mind had been suffered to 
form itself; and a variety of desultory reading, 
without the power to discriminate, had produced 
the effect of giving her great ideas of her own 
judgment, and great contempt for the opinions 
of Others. 
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When, therefore, she had no game to plajr -^ 
and gave way to the natural bent of her dispo— ^ 
sition, she became the disputatious dasher, die — 
rating laws to her little circle, astonishing every 
one with the boldness of her remarks, and fre* 
quently disgusting the most sensible of her 
hearers by sentiments in morals and religion, 
that were any thing rather than those which 
should havie emanated from a young female. 

Lady Sophia loved to astonish, and cared very 
little how much she displeased, unless she had 
an object in view ; and then Lady Sophia could 
veil her real character with the success of the 
most experienced hypocrisy. She could be 
in appearance, as exclusive and feminine, as 
she was in reality, masculine and familiar; 
could freeze by her silence as well as astonish 
by her effrontery ; and when she wished it, could 
gain her object, as well by insinuation, as on 
other occasions she could take it by storm. 

With all this she was greatly the fashion; 
those who did not admire her feared her; to be 
ranked among her intimates was the desire ot 
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most of those who frequented Orville House. 
Every man was delighted to dance with her, to 
flirt with her, to hand her to her carriage, to do 
every thing, but — marry her. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



A CHARACTER* 



She that had renounced 



Her MX*! honour, wu herself renounced 
By all Uiat prii'd it ; not for prudery's sake. 
But dimity's, resentful of the wrong. 

COWFER. 



The Ck)untess of Orville, when ever she 
found those high passions which had been the 
bane of her life breaking tbroiigh the bounds 
within which she had generally the power to 
preserve them in public ; retired to the solitude 
of her own boudoir, until she could anooth her 
ruffled brow, and redress her face, in those bland 
smiles which gave such youthful grace to her 
matronly beauty, and which persuaded indiffer- 
ent beholders that she was one of the best 
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tempered, as well as one of the happiest women 
in the world. And who that saw her bright 
eyes sparkling with pleasure, her face clothed in 
smiles, and heard the softness of her voice 
uttering the best sentiments of human nature in 
the most elegant language, would have ima^ned 
Lady^Orville to be the woman she really was; or 
have thought that such a woman could realize 
Voltaire's description of 

<* Le ciel est dans ses yeux ; I'enfer est daus son coeur." 

It was nevertheless but too true. 

In the solitude of this boudoir she revolved 
all those schemes and plans of which her life 
had been one continued series. Love, ambi- 
tion, hatred, and revenge, had all by turns 
swayed the soul of this violent woman by their 
influence; and they were all equally fatal to the 
peace of the object by whom they were excited, 
or by whom they were to be gratified. 

As a wife, she had been paramount over the 
weak Earl whom her ambition had selected for 
her husband ; as a mother, she only looked to 
the increase of her own power by the splendid 
establishment of her children; and as a woman > 
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she gave unbridled licence and indulgence to 
any and to every passion by which she was by 
turns influenced. 

Lady Olivia Tressel, her youngest daughter, 
hJEid been sacrificed at the shrine of die immense 
wealth of a dilapidated Nabob, who brought 
over millions of rupees from Calcutta, to render 
his jaundiced countenance and broken constitu- 
tipn more palatable to any woman who might be 
purchased to share his fortune and his bed : and 
Lady Olivia had been literally purchased, since 
a portion of the gold for which she had been 
sacrificed was devoted to the payment of certain 
heavy mortgages which had for a long period of 
years weighed down the Orville estates. It re- 
quired, however, all the arts of Lady Orville as 
a woman, and all her influence as a mother, to 
accomplish this sacrifice. Tears, threats, en- 
treaties, representations and misrepresentations, 
were pressed into the service by mother, bro- 
ther, and sister, till at length, hopeless of ever 
marrying the only man she loved, who had 

no othei* recommendation than an el^ant per^ 
$Qn and fascinating manners. Lady Olivia gave 
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a sullen consent, and became the unwilling 
and discontented bride of the tropical Mr. 
Tressel. 

The other children had imbibed too much of 
the mother's character to be so easily led from 
their inclinations ; but as there was no lack of 
ambition in either of them, and a plentiful 
sprinkling of pride in both dieir dispositions, it 
Was not very likely that either the one or the 
other would form establishments which would 
be displeasing to her. 

Much, however, as Lady Orville was devoted 
to, and much as she seemed to court, the world, 
she internally despised that public opinion by 
which she regulated her outward conduct; and 
detested those trammels of society which con- 
demned her to keep her fiery passion's within 
the limits of apparent propriety, or to sacrifice 
tlie privil^es of her rank and station. 

These had, more than once duriilg her career, 
been in imminent danger of being forfeited ; 
and had only been preserved by consummate 
art and unabashed effirontery* 

While many a more innocent woman than 
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Lady Orville had been ^^ whistled down the 
wind " by the scorn of a misjudging and unfed* 
ing world, for a single fault, (the result, perhaps, 
of man's perfidy and woman's credulity,) Lady 
Orville, with a hundred more flagrant sins upon 
her conscience, still maintained her station, still 
joined the crowd in its contempt for the fallen of 
her sex, while the only circumstance that ren- 
dered them the object either of her anger or her 
pity, was their being " found out" 

Cloncealment was the only virtue she acknow- 
ledged; passions might be indulged, and incli- 
nations gratified, so long as the world knew no- 
thing of the matter. Her code morale con- 
sisted in their not being discovered ; an% I am 
afraid to think in how many minds it is not the 
fear of the sin, but of its consequences, that pre- 
serves fix)m its commission. 

Lady Orville's life was, therefore^ one con- 
tinued masquerade, one peipetual system of self 
indulgence^ and of schemes for its concealment. 
There was but one person in the world to whom 
she ever threw away the mask, and gave a loose 
to the real sentiments of her soul. This was 
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the Marchesa di Villanai, an English divorcee, 
married to a Florentine nobleman. Caroline 
Delmar and the Countess had been school- 
fellows, and a congeniality of disposition had 
made them friends. 

They had both been married at the same time 
to men they neither of them loved. In the full- 
ness of female confidence this natural disinclina- 
tion to their husbands did not long remain a 
secret, any more than the results, which were 
the too natural consequence of passions so ill 
regulated as theirs; and to minds in which there 
had been no pains to instil those principles of 
rectitude which can only exist upon a sure basis, 
when ^y are founded upon the sentiments of 
religion. 

Her friend, however, either did not possess the 
art of the Countess, or despised the concealment 
which was the preservation of Lady Orville. She 
set the world at defiance, by eloping with her pa- 
ramour ; a divorce was the consequence ; but fly- 
ing to the shelter of the more lenient morals of 
the Continent, she contrived to get into good 
society, and, deserted by the man for whom she 
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bad sacrificed her good name; her fortun^^ 
whidi was in her own right, tempted a needy 
Italian Marquis to give her irregularities the 
countenance of his name, and, to the cast off 
mistress, the tide of his wife. 

Lady Orville, the moment that intrigue be- 
came public, of which she had long been the 
confidant in private, was among the first and 
most vehement of the many declaimers against 
the unfortunate and guilty culprit, whose only 
difierence from the Countess was, the being a 
more honest sinner than herself. 

But though she blamed her in the world fot 
the crime, slie upbraided her in private only for 
the expose, which might so easily hams been 
avoided by the exertion of a litde prudence. 
With these sentiments, although she could not 
publicly acknowledge Caroline still as a friend, 
she yet saw her in secret, while she remained in 
England, and kept up an occasional and not 
unfrequent correspondence with her on the 
Continent. It was in these letters only that 
Lady Orville ventured to be herself, and at this 
moment she found a relief from her present 
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feelings, by unbosoming bei-self to hex friend in 
the following letter : 



THE COUNTESS OF ORVILLE TO THE MARCHESA 

, DI VILLANAI. 

Once more, Caroline, do I take up my pen 
to address you, or rather to relieve myself, by 
throwing off the masque which all these little 
trammels of society compel me to wear, and 
once more at least to be myself. Oh, how tedi- 
ous, how heart-wearing is this thraldom of life ! 
what misery to be always thus a hypocrite. I 
really am half inclined to envy you that daring 
spirit which enabled you to burst these chains 
asund^, and fly to the enjoyment of your own 
opinions and freedom, in the more lenient and 
less fastidious circles of your dear Italy. And 
after all what did you give up ? merely an end- 
less routine of chilling forms and ceremonies, at 
which we laughed in private, although we pre- 
tended to respect them in public ; merely that 
friendship and opinion of the ^^ thousand and 
oiie,*' whose imbecility we despised ; and that 
caste in society here, which good fortune, your 
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superior genius, and a convenient husband has 
procured for you elsewhere. 

It was certainly a fiery ordeal to pass through 
at first, but by one great sacrifice you have pur- 
chased fireedom. What could a Roman do 
more? To be sure, the man for whom you 
made this sacrifice of name and character, and 
all that to which the fiat of the silly world has 
given but a false estimation, deserted you ; first 
tempted and then quitted you ; vowed endless 
love and perpetual fidelity, and finbhed his 
eternity in a month. Oh! these men, respected 
amidst the indulgence of their unruly passions^ 
they call ours into play by their sweet words 
*^ false as dicer's oaths,'' and then desert and 
despise us for the very credulity which has given 
them their power. Ought we to be blamed for 
deceiving them ? Husbands, brothers, fathers, 
where is there one of them that has not been a 
betrayer in his time? Yet they move on un- 
blushingly I and win their way in the world 
with honor through a thousand acts, each one 
of which would cast a poor woman out of the 
pale of society for ever. And are we to be 
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blamed for deceiving them ? for deceiving those 
whose greatest triumph is our fall ; whose lists 
of conquests are made up of our shame ; and 
who build their celebrity upon our weakness ? 
No, no, no; early circumstances, as you are 
aware, gave me a long and bitter account 
against them; and the longest life bestowed 
upon a woman would not enable me to balance 
it by the infliction of the half that I have en- 
dured. 

Oh, Arlington, what a different existence 
might I have passed, had I never known you ! 
or had you been faithful to those early vows 
which first called my heart and passions into 
existence! Yet, what am I saying? had that 
been the case, I might have turned into one of 
those very dull domestic drudges of their hus- 
band's wills, who are now the subjects of our 
ridicule: what a crowd of ideas has not the 
mention of that name recalled ! our school -days, 
our vacations, our coming out, and all the thou-^ 
sand circumstances of childhood, rise to my ima- 
gination. Oh, those days of innocence! yet 
were they happy? But I have been revenged— 
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if not upon him, upon the rest of his perfidious 
sex, for his sake ; and he, you know, is self ba- 
nished from the influence of my power. It is 
strange you should never have crossed him in 
Italy ; for there they say he lives under some 
assumed name — but to my plans, in which his 
name, if not himself, is involved. 

You know how many years an old schoolfeUow, 
Lady Emily Hartley, has been immured in the 
country. Well, like mj^self, she is now the mo- 
ther of children grown into man and woman- 
hood. It is really frightful, my dear, to think 
how time passes, and what events it brings 
about I have always kept up my connection 
with her by an annual visit to the Grove at 
Christmas : at first, ] confess with a little malice 
in my intention, for I found it difficult to bear 
tlie sight of her continued happiness ; and think- 
ing perhaps the draught of life might prove too 
sweet for her, I confess to having tried to squeeze 
a little acid into it, by attempting to get up a 
flirtation with her husband, who is really a very 
sensible creature, and was rendered quite piquant 
by the novelty Of his honesty and straightfor- 
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wardness. But, would you believe it, I found 
the dolt as insensible to my coquetry, as 1 did 
his wife free from the slightest particle of jea- 
lousy. I hardly dare acknowledge to you that 
an almost involuntary feeling of respect stole 
over me as I found myself forced to give up my 
little innocent scheme ; from which, however, I 
promised myself nothing more than a month's 
amusement, and the hope of a periodical annual 
flirtation "joowr passer le temps'* in the dull 
Christmas holidays. 

Yet, as I have looked upon the quiet happi- 
ness of our old schoolfellow, and found the idea 
of wedded comfort to be not quite chimerical ; 
I have been sometimes tempted to feel with 
Hume, and to wish that "I too had never 
doubted." But this is folly. The smooth and 
quiet tenor of her life would never have suited 
such souls as ours. To spend one's days in one 
dull routhie of rustic employments; to doze 
tlirough ten months of the year without seeing 
a presentable person — no, no — As Shirley says, 

I would not again endure the cmintty conversation 
To be the lady of six ehires ! The men, 
So near the primitive making, they retain 
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A MDM of nothing but the earth ; their brains 
And barren heads standing as much in want 
Of ploughing as their groand. 

Yet with such a circle, has Lady Emily Hardey 
continued to pass through existence; to be 
spoken of highly in all circles and under all cir- 
cumstances; and to preserve all the influence 
which her rank in society ought to command. 

Failing in my flirtation scheme, I have formed 
others more consequential, and perhaps more 
legitimate ; and these are to unite my children 
with theirs. Their son has just quitted college. 
He is heir to fifteen thousand per annum from 
his father, and is you know also presumptive 
successor to the title and estates of Arlington. 
I will not conceal from you that there is a feel- 
ing of revenge upon that heartless man mingled 
in my desire for this match ; for I know no- 
thing would give Lord Arlington a more bitter 
feeling than that a child of mine should bear 
the title which he once led her mother to 
expect was to be hers ; and that my daughter 
should reign in those halls of which he once 
pledged himself that her mother should be tlie 
mistress. 
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Their daughter I intend for Orville. She 
will have an immense fortune, and the influence 
of die Hardey family once under my guidance, 
may raise him to the first offices of the state. 

Such are my present schemes, of which none 
are of course aware, excepting Orville and So- 
phia; but I have so far succeeded as to have 
brought Emily Hardey up to pass her first win- 
ter in London with me, when I trust Orville, 
with a litde of my assistance, will soon eradicate 
the evils of her country education, and efface an 
impression which a very good sort of man, of 
the name of Forrester, has contrived to make 
upon her young heart. 

Young Hardey I have turned entirely over 
to Orville and his sister. When I first saw him 
I had some intentions of trying if I could prove 
more successful with the son than with the fa- 
ther. There is a manliness in his character, 
and a naitvete about the nature of the creature, 
that would have given an affair with him, at 
any rate, the zest of novelty ; for one is really 
fatigued with the v>se hearts one generally meets 
with in society, and tired of those who pursue the 
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mere turnpike roads of pleasure exactly accord- 
ing to tlie regular rules of passionless intrigue, 
and never venture out of the beaten track. Fear- 
ful, however, if once in my thraldom, his future 
conquest by Sophia might not be so easy, I 
generously gave up the scheme. 

Olivia gets on pretty well with her nabob. She 
married for riches, and she has them ; and those 
who marry merely for happiness can seldom say 
they have attained it; she therefore has the 
advantage. She rattles her chains rather too 
vehemently; but I hope her husband will not 
trouble her long, and she will then be the 
richest widow in town, with the liberty of pleas* 
ing herself. Money, Caroline, is a positive 
good. It purchases every thing we want ; and, 
if it does not always procure the reality, 
why the counterfeit is so good that it is not 
easily detected. Happiness may vanish; love 
may wear out without any fault of ours ; but 
inoney remains so long as there are funds, 
strong boxes, and prudence. Why do we not 
think all this when we are young; why wait till 
we have wasted or thrown away that which is 
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both freedom and power ? It is this which has 
induced my inviting our cousin Admiral Frank- 
ley, whom you used to denominate a sea mon- 
ster, a Caliban. He is one of those " wise men 
come from the East" with a prodigious fortune ; 
and should he not discover the child of a beloved 
sister, who married against his consent, and 
who, now that she is dead, he would willingly 
forgive, (how like a man / ) I trust that a great 
portion of this will alight among us. 

You now know all my principal schemes. As 
to the hundred little collateral ones, which 
must occupy a busy woman in this busy world, 
they are too numerous to detail. Many of them 
make me wish you were once more among us ; 
for a coadjutor is one of the essentials in society. 
Sometimes I think I shall follow your example, 
and set up my standard where one is not crossed 
at every turn by some silly regulation of affected 
fastidiousness; but my duty as a mother stands 
in the way of this desirable project, and keepa 
me here, where I shall ever be my dear Caro- 
line's sincere friend, 

Cecilia. 

VOL. I. M 
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CHAPTER XV. 



TOWN AND COUNTRY. 



God made the Country — Man the Town. 

COWPBR. 



Such was the style of society into which our 
young Oxonian Frank Hartley, with his sister, 
was thrown ; and it may easily be imagined that 
it required more strength of mind and greater 
experience in the world than either of them 
possessed, totally to withstand the influence of 
the various seductive circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. Both of them, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, were peculiarly alive to 
ridicule. This was easily discovered by Lord 
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Orville, and by Lady Sophia ; and became an 
almost never failing weapon to mould them to 
their various purposes* Sophia, however, could 
as yet make no impression upon Hartley. In 
spite of the dissipation into which he had 
plunged, and of the variety and elegance of the 
women whom he had seen, the remembrance of 
the Curate's daughter at Oxford was not en- 
tirely erased ; and nothing but the fear of that 
ridicule which he knew would be the inevitable 
consequence of such a communication, could 
have prevented his confiding the tale of his 
early love to Orville, in reply to his repeated 
banterings on the subject of his insensibility. 

It was almost a passion of Lord Orville to 
lead young men into every kind of excess, and 
to render them as dissipated as himself; and 
more than one father had to curse the influence 
of this young nobleman for the subversion of 
their son's morals, if not of the destruction of 
their constitutions. This seductive influence 
was greatly assisted by the brilliancy of his 
talents, and by that fascination of manner; 
which, added to his rank, inspired many young 

M 2 
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men with a wish of imitation which often 
led to their ruin. An experienced gamhler, 
he generally played high, and was sueoessfuL 
A great admirer of beauty, and a libertine in 
his opinions with regard to women; it was 
whispered that more than one had been already 
'sacrificed to his wishes, and betrayed by his 
falsehood. Yet he carried his sins upon him so 
lightly and so gracefully, and had such a flow of 
wit and animal spirits, that the world was ever 
more ready to blame his victims than himself; 
and when the facts were too broad for denial or 
concealment, people were always more willing 
to suppa<;e him to have been seduced by the 
lures which had been spread for him, than that 
he had himself been, the cold hearted ruin- 
seeker. Indeed he had so much the art to 

« M«k« thci wortf app^nr ^e better reason/' 

that, whatever happened, he generally contrived 
to have the argument and the world in his own 
favour. 

This was a person peculiarly dangerous to a 
man of such a wavering character as that of 
Hartley, who had been at College « every thing 
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bjr turns, and nothing long;" led aWay by every 
new pursuit; now a huntsman, fiow a student, 
liow a lover, and now a stoic ; according to the 
influence of the moment; yet he possessed a 
fund of good feeling and of sound principle^ 
He would have started with horror at the idea 
of seduction, hav6 despised himself if he could 
have been guilty of falsehood, even to a woman ; 
sai have shrunk with dismay from any thing 
like a determined propensity to the gaming tables 
He escaped easily from the set by which his 
Mexkd Lascelles was surrounded, because their 
pursuits were not of a character to interest him ; 
and because there is a vulgarity inseparably con- 
nected with boxing, cock fighting, and horse 
racings which disgusted him. But with Orville 
it was widely different. Vice in his hands was 
dothed with an elegance which hid its de« 
fiirmity ; sensuality assumed the gi'ace and name 
of sentiment ; seduction sought its apology in 
the unconttolable influence of passi6n ; ^while 
his more common intrigues were pursued with 
the fastidious particularity of a Sybarite* There 
was nothing to disgust the eye or the ear. Whdt 
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Orville wanted in principle he made up in taste, * 
and was as perfect an epicure in his pleasures, 
as Apicius was in his table ; while the pursuit of 
them was conducted with an el^ance and refine- 
ment in which Petronius himself could have 
found nothing wanting. ^ 

This was a dangerous character to be the con- 
stant companion of a young man just entering 
life ; and the knowledge that it was Lady Qr- 
ville's intention to make him his brother-in- 
law, did not exempt Hartley from Lord Or- 
ville's propensity to make others as bad and 
as vicious as himself. Nay, in the present 
instance, he argued that he should be doing his 
sister a service by giving her husband that ex- 
perience before marriage, which it might be very 
uncomfortable to her for him to have to gain 
afterwards; and by initiating him into that 
knowledge of the world, which he asserted it was 
necessary for every man to possess. And too ge- 
nerally indeed is this pursuit of vice denominated 
knowledge of the world ; as though that know- 
ledge only consisted in those things which should 
be known only to be avoided. 
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A certain knowledge of the world is no 
doubt necessary, but he who acquires his 
knowledge at the expense of^his morals, is the 
worse for his education. 

Almost the constant companion of Lord Or- 
Tille, Hartley could not avoid frequently joining 
in pursuits and parties*at which he would rather 
not have been present; but as he became more 
accustomed to them, the effect they at first pro- 
duced gradually wore off, and from b^ing a 
passive spectator he at length became occasion- 
ally a participator of scenes and pleasures in the 
evening, which at first invariably produced re- 
pentance in the morning. If ever we suffer the 
rigidity of our principles to give way in the 
pursuit of pleasure, it is astonishing how quickly 
those principles become totally undermined. 
One step leads to another, till, being accustomed 
to that which we once considered vice, the fre- 
quency of its recurrence takes from it that cha- 
racter. We then follow it as a matter of course, 
and consider it among the common circum- 
stances of life. 

Hartley's principles did not rapidly give way. 
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Plied by the flattery of Lord Orville on one 
side, and perpetually subject to the insidious 
persuasions and examples of Lady Orville and 
Sophia on the other ; she already began to look 
upon her past existence as time that had been 
lost ; and at the thoughts and feelings that then 
gave her pleasure, as the mere result of her 
childhood and mexperience. The perpetual 
state of excitement, in which she was kept, per- 
verted her imagination, and gave her no time 
to form a correct judgment of the scenes, in 
which her time was spent, or the characters by 
which she was surrounded. 

Sometimes, with her waking thoughts, would 
come a recollection of the tranquil pleasures of 
Hartley Grove, and with it all the accompany- 
ing remembrances of Edward Forrester and his 
attentions, and of her mother's kindness and ex- 
ample; but before they could have sufficient 
influence to unwarp her mind from its present 
thraldom, the tempters were at her side, new 
scenes of pleasure were presented, and the same 
giddy whirl continued. 

Jf reflection intruded for a moment, it was 
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banished by some new pursuit ; and if she even 
ventured to allude to her country life, a torrent 
of ridicule was sure to silence her remarks, and 
made her ashamed of owning that she had ever 
derived any enjoyment from it. We are sorry 
also ta add, that the elegance of Lord Orvilie 
had often made her draw comparisons between 
that young nobleman and Edward Forrester, not 
quite in favour of the latter. 

" Come now, Emily," said Lady Sophia to 
her one evening as they sat down after the 
fatigues of a quadrille, "you must certainly 
acknowledge this to be a little better than vege- 
tating like a cabbage-rose in the country, with 
no other beau than the prosing Mr. Forrester. 
Come confess, is not your new mode of life de- 
lightful to you?" 

" I do confess," replied Emily, " that I, 
indeed, find it delightful ; but I have so long 
been taught to dread the thorns, that I scarcely 
dare enjoy the flowers." 

" What ! " exclaimed Lord Orvilie, who had 
caught this sentence en passant; "is it our 
charming rustic who is moralizing so poetically 
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about tboras and flower9 ? and is Miss Harttcy 
weak enough to follow the musty maxims of 
those dull cynics, who, because they have been 
once stung by a bee, and once wounded fay a 
thorn, would have us forswear hcmey and roses 
to the end of our lives? We modem philoso^ 
phers know better ; we enjoy all the pleasures of 
the bee with no more tml than the butterfly/' 

" Aye, but remember," said Emily, " that gay 
and volatile insect perishes with the summer, in 
whose sun it has idly basked ; while the indus- 
trious bee — " 

- ** Is blown up by gunpowder for the sake of 
the honey which his labour has accumulated," 
interrupted Lord Orville. "This is the re- 
ward of his industry ; and surely you must allow 
that it is better to expire amidst the sweets of 
flowers, on whose leaves you have led a life of 
delight, than live to be suffocated amidst the 
stores, which we have collected through hours of 
toil and pain." 

" Well argued, Frederick," exclaimed So- 
phia; « the butterfly has it all to nothing. 

" Hitherto, Miss. Emily, believe me, you have 
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dnly vegetated. Here ycMi wUl begin to live.— 
Begin to feel the power of your charms; and," 
lowering his voice into a sound of modulated 
tenderness, "to make others feel it.** 

Emily felt agitated, she scarcely knew why ; 
for compliments were now familiar to her ear. 

"Oh yes," cried Lady Sophia; "London, 
dear London, is the place after all. As to the 
country, I never could endure it. There every 
day in the week passes in the same dull mono- 
tony. For want of better society, one is obliged 
to take the village apothecary by way of a sleep- 
ing potion ; or to keep oneself awake by quar- 
relling, at litigious whist, with the attorney — " 

" While the only amusement on a wet Sun- 
day,", continued Lord Orville, "is a shivering 
visit to a cold country church, which, from its 
damps, as regularly transfers its inmates to the 
churchyard, as a physician consigns his patients 
to the undertaker ; and where one is condemned 
to hear a fat vicar snore through the litany—" 

" Or a half-starved curate," continued Lady 
Sophia, extend his sermon to the gaping con- 
gregation for the length of an hour; for fear of 
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losing his Sunday's dinner by waking his patron 
before he had finished his nap." 

"Nay," said Emily, pleadingly, "but you 
know that at Christmas, Hartley Grove was filled 
by transplantations firom your own circles." 

« Oh 1 ril allow," replied Sophia, " that we 
did all of us come for one month in the year, 
out of pity ; but that very circumstance must 
have made the other eleven ten times more dull 
by the contrast." 

" Aye ; but then the rest of the year we had 
assemblies, you know," argued Emily, unwiUing 
to hear a country life cried down quite so furi- 
ously. 

"Assemblies ! " repeated Lady Sophia. 
" True, with all the dull dowagers to play six- 
penny whist; a half-pay captain with a wooden leg 
the Master of the Ceremonies; a few old bache- 
lors to hobble through dances in the time of the 
Dead March in Saul; and the prudent Ed- 
ward Forrester to prose to you between the 
sets." 

" But we had many settlers fix)m the metro- 
polis in our neighbourhood," again urged Emily. 
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"True,*' cried Lord Orville; "tradesmen 
and attornies become rich by their villainous 
occupation, and retired to the country because 
a little too modest to spend their customers' and 
clients* money before their faces. But come, 
the next quadrille is forming; and, if disengaged, 
I trust Miss Emily will not refuse to dance 
with me. Here, Hartley, vis-a-vis us, with my 
sister;" and they joined the circle of dancers. 
Lord Orville taking every opportunity, of which 
the convenient quadrille affords so many, to de- 
light Emily with that conversation, of which he 
was a perfect master. If there is any thing a 
man is to be envied for, it is the possession of 
that tact and talent, which can carry him through 
such a conversation upon trifles, as can render 
them interesting. How many moments of te- 
dium does this faculty save the fortunate pos- 
sessor. 

How miserably awkward h^ve we seen a man, 
standing by the side of his partner, during the 
passive part of a quadrille, without exchanging 
a word with her ; or, if she has courage enough 
to make an attempt at conversation, only an- 
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swering her with a monosyllable. What a re- 
lief to such a man must be the word " L'et6j" 
or even *^ Pastourelle," since it takes from the 
awkwardness of his silence by setting him in 
motion; and with what delight must he hear 
Challoner or Collinet's command for the "grand 
rond," which puts him so nearly out of his jeo- 
pardy. 

What a pity that the dancing-master does 
not exercise the tongue, as well as the feet, of the 
pupil ; or that Hart, or Collinet, or Wieppert, 
or Musard, do not accompany the publication 
of their quadrilles by some little entertaining col- 
loquies that might relieve young ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the awkwardness of that total si- 
lence, which so often gives to an English dance 
the solemnity of some religious ceremony, in- 
stead of the appearance of hilarity. 

Were we dancers, we would, rather than re- 
main silent, get up a conversation ; and, taking 
care not to dance with the same partner twice, 
and, to avoid sisters, make it last us through the 
whole evening. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



SPORTING. 



And when their reasoning power's spent 
Resort to Bets for argument. 



HUDIBRAS. 



** Six to four on Podargus for the Derby." 

** Done/' said Lascelles. 

" Five to two on Fatima for the Oaks.** 

" Done," said Lascelles. 

" ni take two to one on the Lady of the 
Lake for the Ascot Cup." 

" Done," said Lascelles. 

" Here's six to three on Matilda for the St. 
Leger." 

" Done/* said Lascelles, and the champagne 
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was so rapidly taking effect upon the brain of 
oar quondam mail coach student, that he would 
have said " done** to any bet that was proposed, 
however preposterous the chances might be 
against him. 

This betting occurred at a dinner, after one 
of the settling days for a previous race. For a 
wonder, Lascelles had found himself a winner ; 
whether by accident, or that it was so permitted, 
purposely to lead him on to further bets, was 
not quite decided in the minds of those who 
were more knowing than Lascelles; though 
much less so than those, with whom he gene- 
rally associated on the turf. This trifling turn 
in his luck, in the midst of a series of losses 
almost unexampled in the annals of betting, had 
put Lascelles in spirits ; he began to regain that 
opinion of his own judgment, which repeated 
disappointments were beginning to shake, and 
he once more betted with confidence. Those, 
by whom he was surrounded, foresaw that this 
would be the case, and therefore eagerly ac- 
cepted his invitation to a dinner, at which they 
knew a great deal of business was to be done. 
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Lascelles always gave what his slang com- 
panions, in their vulgar phraseology, called " a 
good feed,** or a " capital spread.** As he kept 
a good cook, and was a little better connoisseur 
of wines than when drinking his landlord's 
burgundy at Oxford ; there was many a gour- 
mand who courted the luxuries of his table. 
Indeed, among the set with whom LasceDes 
chose to associate, there is no want of guests ; 
and a man with seven thousand a year, who 
seems willing to live at the rate of twice his 
income, can always find plenty to help him in 
its expenditure. 

The first course was scarcely removed, ere 
the betting on prospective races commenced, and 
Lascelles did not disappoint his customers; 
for, having received a little intelligence from a 
knowing one, to whom he had that morning lent 
a sum of money, and upon whom he thought he 
might depend, he betted even more freely than 
usual, and was booked for several very heavy 
sums, which were already considered as won, by 
those with whom the bets were made. 

One would imagine that during the exercise 
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of his hospitality a man would be protected 
from temptation, by any of hb guests, into a bet 
which was known to be a certain loss. But it 
is no such thing : any time and place are fit to 
make a good bet in | and the man on the turf, 
who) at your table, is in the full enjoyment of 
the kindness of your welcome, will ju^t as 
readily book you for a bet which he knows may 
entail ruin on the family by which he is sur- 
rounded, and break up the establishment by 
which he is entertained, as he would enter the 
most trifling bet of the commonest bidder at 
Tattersal's. 

" Here's three to two, you don't name the 
winner." 

<^ Done,'' again sidd Lascelles. 

** Thousands?" asked the proposer, with his 
book open in his hand. 

^* Thousands I " repeated Lascelles, ** if you 
please ; and some champagne with you, Craw- 
ley." And down went the bets, and down went 
the champagne. 

The boldness of this bet staggered the most 
daring of those, who had for some time been 
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preying upon the credviUty of Lascelles. His 
eyes were not eveu opened by the fact of their 
always winning, and his always losing ; or by 
the repeated hijits, which some of the honorable 
men? <mi the turf, were repeatedly giving him ; 
not to bet so indiscriminately, and to be more 
careful of his associates. Puffed up, however, 
by encomiums on his judgment in hor3e-flesh» 
and seeing these very men book the bets of 
his companions, he attributed their warnings 
to some sinister motive, and took no notice of 
them ; or at least did not profit by the kind 
intentions of hi§ advisers, but went (m in the 
same career. 

The conversation now turned on driving, and 
the relative merits of their horses; and, as usual, 
in the absence of all other arguments, bets were 
adopted as the speediest and surest method of 
deciding which was right. 

" My pair of curricle-horses will beat any 
pair with the same weight behind them in the 
kingdom," cried Lascelles. " You remember 
ray curricle at college, Harry Vaux, don't you ? ** 

" Sunt quos curriculo pulvere Olympioum 
coSe^i^ejuvat— Horace" replied Vaux; who 
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had come up to spend a few weeks with his 
patron, and upon whose brain the champagne 
was just beginning to take its usual effect. 

" Oh d ^n yoiur Latin. Why you're in 

London, man, where they Understand nothing 
but English.'* 

<* In the vulgar tongue/' said a dry, sarcastic, 
voice at the end of the table. 

« Well, Mr. Lascelles, I will drive my tan- 
dem against your curricle when and where you 
please, and we won't quarrel about place, dis- 
tance, or money," said an amphibious person, 
between a coachman and a gentleman. 

*< Desine mollium, tandem quereUarum — Ho- 
race again." 

Lascelles was so eager in taking his bet, that 
he had not time to give Vaux his usual reproof 
for his Latin. ^^ A thousand, then ; will that 
do?" 

<< Very well," cried the other, chuckling at a 
bet which he considered already in his pocket; 
since his tandem-horses were known to be the 
fastest in England ; and by luck, in betting, he 
had himself risen from the honorable office of 
stage-coachman to the rank of a gentleman ; I 
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mean, of course, a " gentleman of the turf; '* by 
which is meant, a peculiar kind of person bear- 
ing that denomination ; so that^the chances were 
in favour of his being the best driver of the two^ 

" Lascelles,'* cried a gourmand, " pray who's 
your cook ? This celery sauce is not fit to be 
eaten by an African slave." 

**-Et mains cekri satmus Africo Antemnae- 
que gemant." 

'' For God's sake stop your mouth with some 
burgundy, Vaux, or we'll put it to the vote, 
whether that Latin tongue of your's shall not be 
cut out. For God's sake man, humanize, and 
talk about horses, and dogs, and women, as 
other gentlemen do." 

" Lascelles, they say your filly is to win the 
cup," said one who wanted to urge another bet. 

" Filium dicunt Thetides." 

" English, Vaux — English," cried Lascelles; 
then turning to the other, " I'll bade her to any 
amount ;" and a new bet was made. 

The business of the day seemed to be now 
pretty nearly done, and the party began to give 
way to their inclination for burgundy and 
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champagne^ from which they had carefully ab* 
stained) while they were making the previous 
bets; although they had one and all encou^^ 
raged Lascellea in a pretty free use of them. 
The conversation therefore took a more general 
turn, if that could be dignified by the name of 
conversation, which consisted of a melange, in 
which the pedigree of a horse was mixed up 
with the qualities of an opera-dancer; and. the 
excellence of a man's pointer canvassed with the 
merits of his mistress. 

There were, among the guests of Lascelles* 
young men, who prided themselves upon in- 
trigues with the subordinate ^^ artistes" pf tb^ 
opera and French play ; and to whom it was a 
boast, to treat another man's mistress to a box at 
the theatre, or to a party to Salt-hill, the Talbot, 
or the Star and Garter. 

To such men as these, the attraction of a 
woman consists in the familiarity of her convert 
sation, and the freedom of her manners. That; 
which, in a bcitter tone of society, would have 
been designated vulgarity, they called style; 
coarse e£*ontery, they termed fashionable, ease; 
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and an unblushing avowal of unfeminine pur* 
suits, they denominated open-heartedness. Tlie 
hatred of Lascelles to any thing like the cere- 
monies of the drawing-room, unfortunately ren- 
dered females of this stamp much more to his 
inclination than any with whom he would have 
met in his own rank in life. Nothing was more 
contrary to his nature than dancing that attend- 
ance upon women, which is expected in all cul- 
tivated society. The common attentions of po- 
liteness he thought a great " bore,'* and was 
never so happy as when he could escape altO" 
gether from the trammels of that circle in which 
he was born ; and to which, with his mind pro- 
perly regulated, he might have been an orna- 
ment. This perverted taste had been acquired 
by his early acquaintance with "the Fancy," 
made during his escapades from Oxford ; and 
as bis initiation into the manners of this class 
unfitted him for Jiis own; it was no won- 
der that he shrunk from the one where he felt 
himself nobody ; and gave himself up freely to 
those, whose interest it was to make him feel the 

VOL. I. N 
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king of his party. How many good qualities 
have been sacrificed to this mean ambition ! 

Lascelles was in reality a fine spirited, good- 
liatured fellow, with his heart, his hand, and 
bis purse, open to his^friends; and, believing 
every body to bob as honest as himself, would 
have thought it as impossible for any of those he 
designated by this tide, to be guilty of a mean ac^ 
tion^ as he felt incapable of committing one 
himself. Such a man as this, with sporting in- 
clinations, was precisely the pei^n to fidl a prey 
to those who are always lingeritig abdht the 
outskirts of good society. He sgon became 
acquainted with a set, denominated by himself, 
liearty fellows ; who very cheerfully partook of 
liis dinners, borrowed his money, and introduced 
him to a female circle of acquaintance, quite as 
willing as themselves to help in the plucking of 
so well-fledged a pidgeon. Lascelles was a man of 
higher rank than it generallyjell to the lotof these 
gentry to get -into their association. The sons 
of rich citizens, the heirs of wealthy country 
squires, ^d tradesmen aping the habits and 
occupatiens of gentlemen, had been the acm6 of 
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their hopes; but Lascelles was a man of fa- 
mily, and therefore so much the more worthy of 
the attention of these speculators. 

By this set was the table of Lascelles now sur- 
rounded, and we hav§ -seen that they made 
pretty good use of their tim/^at the commence- 
ment of the dinner. Conversation now, how- 
ever, changed into that coarse flattery which was 
unfortunately peculiarly palatable to Lascelles. 

**Ah Lascelles, '' said one; "So I see you have 
cut out Lord B — . I saw La Paulina in your 
vis-£l-\is, yoUlsly rogue. Why, you won't leave 
a nymph of the cor)^h6e for any other hardm 
than your own." 

^^ Nympharumque leves cum sityris chori — 
Horace," muttered Vaux. 

" Pshaw, you're mistaken^" cried Lascelles ; 
evidently pleased at the insinuation. 

" Upon my soul, Lascelles,'^ cried another, 
" you are too bad| what will poor Clara do ? 
Clara's a fine girl — " ^ 

" Laudabunt alii clara Rhodon — " 

"Curse your Latin, Vaux; wi]j|^you never 

have done?" 

N 2 
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<^ Aad the little Mary, too. Lascelles, you 
certainly are a devil of a fellow — '^ 

^^ Oh no ; there you do accuse me wrongfully. 
Mary was too deep for me, I confess,'' replied 
Lascelles. 

" Profundo mart^^ whispered Vaux. 

*^ Ah ! Lascelles, it was a critical moment for 
poor Mary — ^^ 

" In mare Creticum — " 

'^ Vaux, you'll drive me mad. — No ; the ut- 
most peccadillo I could ever persuade her to 
commit, was to meet me under the arcade, or 
to take a jelly at that king of confectioners, 
Granges — ** 

^< Quis sub arcto Bex gelidas metuatur orae," 
hiccuped Vaux, half asleep. 

" If you utter another word of Latin, you 
shall never have the living. Do you think I 
want a pastor to bore me to death with the 
classics?" 

^* Pastor ciim — " The cork of a bottle of soda 
water flew out at this minute into Vaux's face, 
ahd stopped his quotation. 
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" Prime soda, by Jove," uttered the person 
who had called for it. 

"Pompei meorum prime ^orfalium?" sput- 
tered Vaux, as he sneezed away the effects of 
the explosion. 

And thus the worthy party went on cajoling 
Lascelles with their flatteries, while Vaux ut- 
tered quotations long after his senses had left 
him. At length they all adjourned, including 
the worthy pastor in embrio, to one of those 
clubs where hazard is not interdicted. 

That a man should feel a gratification at being 
praised, either directly or obliquely, for actions 
which do credit to his heart, and deserve the 
epithet of virtuous, is natural ; and the vanity, 
if the feeling is founded in vanity, is more 
likely to be productive of good than evil. 

Here, however, we have an instancy, and not 
at all an uncommon one, of a man's being flat- 
tered for his vices; of his being gratified 
by praises for actions, of which, in the 
calmness of his reflecting moments, he is 
ashamed. Yet such is human nature, that there 
is a pride even in vice, and an ambition to be 
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gratified, by being even more vicious than ones 

companions. 

We can ourselves, unfortunately, number 

among our associates many whose ambition it is 

to appear much worse than they really are ; who 

boast of vices of which they are never guilty; 
and gain a credit for crimes they have never 

committed. Why is it that certain vices give 

man a celebrity which he would never enjoy for 

the mere exercise of virtue ? 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



AN ABSENT LOVER. 



Nor retiretneoty nor solitude, 

Can give me relief, 
When away from my beautiAil Maid. 

DlBDiN, 



While Hartley and his sister were thus gra- 
dually losing the beauty of their simplicity, and 
merging their natural traits in the factitious cha- 
racteristics of fashion ; Edward Forrester was 
pursuing his usual routine of duties at Forrester- 
lodge. The absence of Emily from the country 
had deprived his occupations of their principal 
«est. She was no longer there to admire the 
improvements he contemplated in his park, or 
Co smile her approbation at the happiness of his 
tenantry. With her presence, had^ed the prin- 
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cipel pleasare of his existence. The hope of 
seeing her in the evening had hitherto sweetened 
the hours of the morning; the recollection of 
her conversation had enlivened his thoughts 
during the solitude of the night. But she was 
gone, and he started with alarm at finding how 
dull every thing appeared in her absence ; and 
how essential her presence was to his existence. 
Had he followed the bent of his own inclina- 
tions, he would have shut himself up from all 
intercourse with his fellow beings on her depar- 
ture, and remained a solitary till her return. 
But Forrester was not a man to permit a morbid 
and selfish melancholy to interrupt the perform- 
ance of active and necessary duties. He roused 
himself from the inertion which the absence of 
Emily at first occasioned. He forced himself into 
the midst of his tenantry, and endeavoured to de- 
rive pleasure in their relief, and from the antici- 
pation of the approval of her, whom he hoped 
would one day be mistress of the estate to which 
he devoted his care. Forrester was not one of 
those, who, because they are bom to the posses- 
sion of a fine estate, think they have a right to 
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lead a life of idleness ; he rather felt that its 
possession gave him additional duties to per- 
form ; and in their performance, and the hours 
spent in conversing about Emily with her fa- 
ther and mother, he derived the only pleasures 
enjoyed during her absence. Forrester had, 
however, other ideas to contend with besides 
that of die mere separation from Emily ; and 
these arose from his fears of the alteration in her 
mind which such a complete change of life and 
scene might create. He was perfectly con- 
scious how deficient he was in those graces and 
lighter accomplishments which are the stock-in- 
trade of a man of the world ; and he knew the 
influence of these graces on the mind and heart 
of a girl of eighteen. He had, however, such a 
reliance on her principles, and knew so much of 
her inclinations ; that he thought he might make 
himself certain that a few months of gaiety, 
however dissipated, and of society, however 
brilliant, could never destroy those simple tastes 
for the pleasures of I5ie country, wliich had 
given so great a charm to her youthful cha- 
racter. Yet, he sometimes thought he perceived 

n5 
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a change in the style of her letters to the Grrove. 
There was less of regret at being absent from 
the country, and a coldness in speaking of her 
return, that chilled him to the heart, and made 
him dread a thousand things, which he was 
afraid to acknowledge even to himself; and 
which he could much less make the subject of 
conversation with her parents, who saw in their 
child's letters nothing more than the natural ef- 
fusion of that gaiety which it was so likely she 
should experience at her first entrance into the 
world. Forrester tried to persuade himself to 
think the same ; but he soon found that a lover's 
mind is more difficult to regulate, in matters of 
this sort, than that of a parent's. His life was, 
therefore, one of continual anxiety; and it 
required the remembrance of all their intimacy, 
and of all her assurances to the contrary, to make 
him hope that she would return the same un- 
changed and artless girl. 

The only real pleasure he enjoyed, was in 
doing those things, and pursuing those improve- 
ments, which he hoped would be appreciated by, 
and would please her on her return ; and, when 
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at the Gfove, he spent a great part of his time 
in inspecting her garden, looking after her pony 
and spaniels, and visiting every spot which had 
been her favorite resort. The days had never, 
however, appeared so long; time seemed to 
linger on his journey ; and he thought the spring 
would never pass away, and that the summer 
would never come. 

His books became tasteless ; music an annoy- 
ance; a restlessness, for which he could not 
account, oppressed him ; and twenty times he 
was on the point of starting for London, that he 
might either verify the worst of his fears, or ease 
his heart from the anguish they occasioned, by 
proving them to be groundless. But he shrunk 
from the contrast which his plain and rustic 
manners would present to that of the elegant 
Orville,^ who had been his contemporary at 
Oxford ; and dreaded the ridicule, which his 
homely and common sense might draw upon 
him in the fashionable circles in town. He 
thought that this contrast would not be felt by 
Ejnily so much, while he did not put himself ih 
personal contact with those whom he dreaded 
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as his rivals; he judged that her memory would 
be more favourable to him than his presence; 
and determined it to be wiser to trust to her re- 
collection of the hours they had passed together 
in the country, and of the sincerity of her affec- 
tion ; than to make an awkward exhibition of 
his rasticity in London. 

Uneasy, therefore, as he was, he resolved to 
remain ; and by attending to his active duties as 
a magistrate and a landlord, attempted to re- 
lieve his restlessness, and enliven the tedium of 
his present existence. 

One morning, on inspecting his stud, he found 
his huntsman more than usually officious, and 
more than commonly anxious to detain him in 
the stable. Two or three times he seemed to 
be on the point of speaking about something 
besides the horses ; but the moment he began, 
he turned off the sentence into praises of the 
brown filly, or lamentation over the lameness of 
the black mare. At length, having literally com- 
pelled Forrester to look over the whole stud 
two or three times, he again hemmed and 
hawed, and seemed big with some important 
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communication. Forrester turned to him with 
evident signs of attention ; when, again put out 
of countenance, Thomas launched out about the 
bay gelding, and indulged himself in a tirade 
against the farrier, who had put him in physic 
too soon. 

This dissertation finished, Forrester was again 
departing, when an " Oh, but Sir,'' from Tho- 
mas, again detained him. 

"Well, Thomas?" 

"Why — Sir — you see — that Mrs. Tom- 
kins — Mary, you know. Sir — Miss Hartley's 
maid — — " 

" Well, what of her?" inquired Forrester, 
interested about any thing connected with 
Emily. " What of her ? " asked he rather im- 
patiently, as Thomas again came to a full stop. 

" She certainly has got the glanders. Sir, as 
you say " 

« What, Mrs. Tomkins ? " 

" God forbid. Sir ! No ; the brown mare." 

« Pshaw. But what of Mrs. Tomkins ? " 

" Why you know. Sir," continued Thomas, 
more bewildered than ever at the evident interest 
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his master took in his communication, ^^ that 

she went to Lunnun that was before her 

1^ were spavined you know, Sir." 

" Her legs spavined ! Come Thomas, for 
once forget your horses, and think of your 
sweetheart" 

Thomas smiled, as he said, ^^ bless you. Sir, 
what would Lightfoot, and Ranger, and the 
Filly do, if I did that?" 

"Well, but what of Mrs. Tomkins?" 
earnestly repeated Forrester, who now began to 
attribute Thomas's backwardness of speech to 
some hesitation as to what he had to commu- 
nicate. 

** Why, Sir, you see she be a scholar, and 
well educated, seeing as how she can read and 
write. That mare will have the staggers now, 
Sir." 

" Pish ! never mind the mare's staggers." 

" But if we don*t mind them, you know. Sir, 
they'll carry her off." 

"But Mrs. Tomkins?" repeated Forrester. 

" We must bleed her in the mouth, and cut 
her tongue." 
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" But what of Mrs. Tomkins ? '* reiterated 
his master. 

" Why, Sir, you see, Mary's well trained, and 
can write a running hand as fast as the filly can 
gallop. It would do your honour good to see 
her pot-hooks and hangers." 

" Well, well, never mind her pot-hooks and 
hangers. I know she is a very nice young 
woman." 

" As nice a creature, Sir, as ever carried you 
over a five barred gate, or came in at the deaths 
and carried off the tail." 

« Well but what of her ? Thomas.'* 

" Why, your honour — that is — ^you see — she 
and I — that is — I and she — had a kind of a kind- 
ness for one another. Who-a, who-a, Light- 
foot — be quiet, Ranger. And she had half 
promised to be my wife. Sir, when she came 
back. — That Bessy Bedlam, your honour's 
quite a cheat, she's a crib biter, and I can't 
cure her." 

" Well, but Mrs. Tomkins ! " 
" Oh, she's not like Bessy Bedlam. Well, 
Sir, if it must out, she's writ me a letter." 
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" A billet-doux, 1 presume,** said Forrester, 
smiling.** 

** No, your honour, there's no do in it. 'Tis 
a downright earnest letter, and there it is,'* 
taking a piece of paper, crumpled up into the 
size of a wallnut-shell, out of his green plush 
small clothes. 

" Well, but what is this letter to me, 
Thomas?" 

" Oh nothing, Sir, only that there's a kind of 
a message to you in it" 

" A message ! what from Miss Hartley ? ** 
exclaimed Forrester, with astonishment. 

" No, Sir, from my Mary," said Thomas. 
" She tells me to give it to you by some side wind, 
but I was never given to turnings and windings, 
except turning a hare and winding my horn ; 
and so. Sir, I thought it was best to give you 
the letter itself; and there it is, axing your 
honor's pardon for crumpling it in my breeches 
pocket" And smoothing the letter out with 
his hand, he presented it to Forrester. 

Forrester took the letter with some degree of 
agitation. 
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" But, Thomas, is this fair, to shew me your 
sweetheart's letter ? " 

«Oh Sir,'' replied Thomas, "there be 
nothing that she or I be ashamed of Sir ; it be 
all fair and aboveboard ; I love her, and she 
loyes me, in an honest sort of a way, and we 
intended to be married — ^you see Sir — when — 
when- " 

« When what?" Thomas." 

" Why, if it must out, Sir, we meant to be 
married when you and Miss Hartley made a 
match of it" 

Forrester started ; he felt his face flush, and his 
heart beat ; and, becoming too much agitated to 
continue the conversation, he opened the letter, 
when the sight of Mrs. Tomkins's pot-hooks 
and hangers, soon convincing him that it would 
require some time to decypher the contents, 
he ordered Thomas to attend him in the library 
in half an hour; and walked away for the pur- 
pose of reading Mary's scrawl, which, with some 
diflGlculty, he made out to run as follows : 
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DEAR T0MMA8, 

I dare to say that by this time you must think 
I have forgotten you, and all aboui you, and our 
true love, and not much wunder if I did, in this 
here city, or obstropolis, as they calls it, which 
is nothing more nor less than one grate Bedlam, 
only that the loonyticks are all loose instead of 
chained up with iron chanes as they are in the 
Horsepittle. Oh Tommas, Tommas, what a 
place this Lunnun is ! such rakketting and 
rlcketing;r— such settings up and lying in bed; 
aye, and lying out of it too; — such wick- 
edness and galljrvanting; oh Tommas I'm glad 
you didn't come; you wont therefore be sur- 
prised to hear that I have been turned quite 
topsy-turvy, ever since I came, (though which is 
my topsy, or which is my turvy, I can't tell;) 
for I am quite bullversy, as Mounseer, Lord 
Horvils French varlet, calls it in his foren 
lingo, which is no more like plane English 
than a pea is like a porridge pot But bull- 
versy means turned upside down, which I am 
sure enough. Would you believe it ; he calls 
my mother a mare, and me her filly; and 
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though I have but one father he swears I've a 
pair; and then he calls me a moor, and praises my 
eyes and my mouth, which he calls a yew and bush, 
and makes French love to me; but you needn't 
be afraid of him Tommas, for I set too high a 
valley on English flesh and blood to think of 
throwing myself away upon a forriner ; and I 
am quite shamed, so I am, to see so many 
young ladies bring home husbands fi'om forrin 
parts, with great whiskers, to have hairs to 
their estates; no more for to compare with 
their own Englishmen than Tom Thum to the 
Irish giant. Then for the servants, Lord bless 
me Tommas, they're as bad as their masters 
and missuses ; such goings on in the stewards*- 
room, and servants hall ; quite as bad as in the 
drawing-room; I'm sure I only wunder I'm 
not converted, but I aint ; I knows better, and 
what will be the end of such doings too, as I 
told lady Sofires own woman yesterday, when 

I caut but I wont tell. Then all the Fam- 

de-chambres dresses just like their ladies. They 
have embezzles and busdes of their own, as big 
as baloons; bless me'tis quite stonishing. But 
now Tommas for my pith; I wants you to 
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give your master, Mr. Forrester, an nint. M 
Emily is getting quite an atomy; so I must mai 
no more bones, but out with it at once ; for I dot 
like her goings on much more than the rest o 
em. Ther's Lord Horville, a very nice getitlemai 
no doubt, but a very divil among the wimmen the) 
say ; he is quite like my young lady's shaddy, who 
is a shaddy herself; now I'm sure he's no better 
than he should be, because I've heard of one or 
two of his pranks from Mounseer, and therefore, 
dear Tommas, I want you some day, when you 
are curry-combing your horses, or giving your 
so-ho, so-ho, or a blowing o that are old horn of 
yours, that I laff at so; just to give Mr. For- 
rester an nint to cum up here and look arter his 
own, or else I'm afeard it wont be his own, and 
then I'm sure poor gentleman he would weep 
and wale, and nash his teeth, as they say in the 
scripter, and well he might. Now Tommas do 
this cleverly. So no more at present, except 
my love to the dary made. As mounseer woud 

say, ajew ajew, 

Mary Tomkins. 

Much as Forrester was inclined to smile at 
some parts of this letter, he was too sensibly af- 
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fected by the conclusion of it, to think of the 
absurdity of its commencement. 

No argument that he could use to himself 
that this was the mere chit-chat of a silly serving 
maid, could convince him that she was mistaken. 
The information was too much in consonance 
with his own thoughts and fears not to have 
some foundation in truth. He knew Lord Or- 
ville well; and it had required his utmost 
strength of mind not to give way to the jealous 
fears that were inspired by the idea that Emily 
was domesticated in the same house with him. 

Then, too, Mrs. Tomkins described her as 
pale and thin. She was then ill, and he was away 
from her ; and she away from every body who 
loved her sincerely. Who could attend her with 
the affection and care of her mother? This 
thought added to the wretchedness which his 
other ideas had occasioned. 

At first he resolved to go with the letter to 
the Grove, where he was certain to find that 
both Mr. Hardey and Lady Emily would parti- 
cipate in his feelings, and immediately set off 
for London; upon second thoughts, however. 
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he determined not to alarm their fears, perhaps 
unnecessarily ; but he found it impossible to re- 
main passively in the country while Emily was 
either ill, or exposed to dangers which she mi^t 
not have sufficient experience to encounter with 
safety. 

His imagination pictured her as subject to 
the insidious attentions of Lord Orville, and 
beset by the persuasions of his mother and sister. 
Then arose the tormenting comparison between 
himself and Orville, and the still more terrible 
recollection of his libertine principles with re- 
gard to women; principles that had rendered 
him notorious at Oxford, and which so far from 
concealing, he had there been proud to express 
and to defend. 

Lord Orville, too, was not like one of those 
common coxcombs of the world who become 
contemptible, from being so much wrapped up 
in themselves. He had great powers of mind, 
as well as great elegance of manners ; and though 
his knowledge might be superficial, yet its sur- 
face was too brilliant to permit a common or a 
cursory observer to detect its shallowness. 
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In short, Orville was quite the man to dazzle 
the imagination and bewilder the mind of an 
inexperienced young woman; and Forrester 
knew and acknowledged this inwardly, although 
he would have openly asserted Emily's mind to 
be too strong to be so dazzled and bewildered. 

He was in this perplexity of thought when 
Thomas attended him according to his direction 
in the library. His first care was to desire 
Thomas to be silent on the subject of his letter, 
and to impress upon his mind that there were no 
reasonable grounds for those fears expressed by 
Mrs. Tomkins ; but as she seemed to hint that 
Miss Hartley's health was not so good as when 
she left the Grove, he told Thomas he was re- 
solved to go to town to ascertain the fact, before 
he alarmed her family by any report or informa- 
tion of that nature. 

On hearing this determination, Thomas be- 
came fidgetty; stood first upon one leg, then 
upon the other, twirled his hat between his fin- 
ger and his thumb, and made various abortive 
efforts to speak. 

Forrester perceived his embarrassment, and 
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was too well aware of the nature of his own 
feelings not to understand those of his servant. 

" What, you want to go to London too, eh, 
Thomas?" 

" If your honor has no objection. Sir. The 
horses are all in capital order, and I could just 
now be very well spared ; and I never se'ed 
Lunnun, Sir, — if you please." 

^^ But, Thomas, I shall have no establishment, 
and if you accompany me I must take you as 
my valet ; and as that is not your situation, you 
may, perhaps, object." 

"Not at all. Sir, I'm a little like the signs 
over the inn doors, that promise to do well both 
for man and beast ; I understand 'em both. Sir, 
and to take me to London would be conferring 
a favour on me, your honor." 

** Well, then, tell Atkins to pack up my 
things ; and do you order two pair of post-horses 
for the travelling chariot to be ready at six, and 
go to the post-office, and desire them to give 
the guard of the London mail a crown to order 
relays all the way up to town. In the mean 
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time I will go to the Grove to see if the family 
have any commands for Miss Hartley." 

Away went Thomas, delighted at having 
sacceeded in his wish ; for, in his way, he was 
quite as fidgetty about "Mounseer,*' as Mrs. 
Tomkins caUed the French " Varlet," as For- 
rester was anxious about Lord Orville; and 
made up his mind to give him what he called a 
good "leathering," provided he found meet oc- 
casion, and a good opportunity. 

Forrester's incipient doubts were but ima- 
ginary ; yet few know, what a true thing that is, 
which is called ideal, so much, as a jealous lover; 
he feels as much pain in his suspicion, as he 
would experience in the certainty of his misfor- 
tune. From his own, he had guessed at Tho- 
mas's sentiments, and it was rather a comfort 
to have a companion for his journey with 
feelings somewhat akin to his own, instead of 
the apathetic Mr. Atkins, his usual personal 
servant. 

** A fei^ow fteling makes at wond*rous kind." 

Having made these arrangements ; he rode 
slowly over to the Grove, where the family werfe 

VOL. I. o 
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amazingly surprised at his sudden resolution, 
which he attributed to some unexpected business 
with his lawyers in London. 
. A hurried letter, and a thou^d blessings 
and loves, were all these fond parents had time 
to send their child. Forrester was, over and 
over again, desired not to be in town an hour 
without seeking her. A desire which there was 
not much occasion to repeat so often, to secure its 
being complied with; and both Mr. Hartley, and 
Lady Emily, anticipated the delight with which 
she would receive her old and valued friend ; 
while Forrester heartily wished that he might 
find it so. As they expressed these anticipa- 
tions, however, of the pleasure his presence was 
expected to create, a misgiving doubt agonised 
his mind, which he used his utmost e^certion to 
banish ; and, assuming an appearance of ease 
which he was far from feeling, he quitted the 
Grove, galloped home to the lodge, and in an 
hour was on the road to London, with Thomas 
by his side, travelling as fast as four post-horses, 
from the George, could lay their legs to the 
ground. 
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Neither of our travellers had very pleasant 
thoughts by way of companions. The uneasy 
and anxious meditations, which jealous doubts 
create in min^ where such feelings have hitherto 
been strangers, were calculated for any thing, 
rather than to lessen the tedium of their jour- 
ney. Anticipations of evil filled Forrester's 
mind, and seemed to lengthen every mile of his 
wearisome journey to the metropolis. 
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CHATTER XVIIL 



THE ARRIVAL. 



£*en among the noblest born 

Moral virtue it a scorn ; 
Gratitude, but rare at best> 

And fidelity a jest. 

Duke of Buckingham. 



To a man who loves and enjoys the quiet free- 
dom of the country, and to whom nature in 
every variety presents a beauty ; who derives as 
much pleasure from the clear frosty morning, 
when the frozen dew sparkles in a thousand 
glittering gem-like drops on the heath-clad com- 
mon, as he does, from the mild morning of sum- 
mer, when the flowers pour forth their fragrance 
in the fulness of their bloom, and the birds their 
melodies in the plenitude of their joy; who de- 
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lights in A vigorous gallop over the downs, or a 
sauntering walk in some sequestered glen ; and 
nvhose principal pleasures consist in these enjoy- 
^nents, and in the freedom of a country life, thte 
j)rospect of a crowded city affords any anticipa* 
tjon rather than that of pleasure. 

It was thus with Edward Forrester; who 
^hrew himself back in his carriage with disgust, 
^s the gas lamps, crowded streets, and rattling 
stones announced his arrival in the metropolis 

on the second night of his departure from . 

Torrester's only visits to London had been his 
occasional trips fix>m Oxford, and in the first sea- 
son after hisleaving college. Atthat timehe passed 
a couple of months there, with Lord Orville, and 
some other of his Oxford companions, who had 
quitted the banks of the Tsis at the same period. 
There was, however, a natural diffidence in For- 
rester, that unfitted him for general society. His 
manners always wore the appearance of restraint ; 
the confidence of the women abashed him ; and 
the lihertinage^ and freedom of the men, were 
not at all consonant to his own ideas either of 
pleasure or propriety. He felt the qualities. 
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which he knew he possessed, to be lost in the 
vortex of animal gaity, by which he was sur- 
rounded ; and, soon finding liimself entirely out 
of his element, he quitted the gay throng ; and, 
seeking more congenial scenes, and a more wor- 
thy occupation of his time, in the cultivation of 
his paternal property, which was large ; and in 
the pursuit of those studies^ commenced at Ox- 
ford ; he became at twenty-three a country gen- 
tleman. 

His acquaintance with the Hartleys, together 
with several other high and respectable families 
in his own neighbourhood, left him nothing to 
regret on the score of society. His duties, as a 
country gentleman and as a magistrate, gave 
him plenty of useful occupation for his time; 
and the growing beauties of Miss Emily Hart- 
ley, at length attracting his attention, and mak- 
ing a deep impression on his heart, Irft him no- 
thing in the world to wish, but the completion 
of his union with her ; a consummation, that 
the evident encouragement of Mr. and Lady 
Emily Hartley, who saw and appreciated his 
worth ; together with the warm friendship and 
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growing attachment of the young lady, who was 
not insensible to it ; gave him every reasonable 
hope of not being far distant. 

The visit to London was the first circmn- 
stance that awoke Forrester from this delicious 
dream. He recollected, with dismay, the differ- 
ence between his own manners and those which 
Emily would meet with in the world, and 
dreaded, what he imagined to be, his own inferi- 
ority. He likewise, though living in a solitude 
where he himself, and Emily, had enjoyed so 
many tranquil pleasures, was perfectly aware 
that it was but natural, that a heart so young, and 
inexperienced, should delight more in the gaiety 
of the great world, than in the more quiet enjoy- 
ments of a mere country existence. Yet still 
he thought, he had known enough of her, to 
rest assured, that the new scenes, to which she 
was going, would effect no essential change in 
her conduct and feelings. The morning of her 
separation, he was more than inclined to sup- 
pose, that, had he pressed his suit, she would not 
have been unwilling to have entered into a posi- 
tive engagementwith him, and to have exchanged 
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guch promifles m, he was certain, her heart and 
oonacience would never have permitted her to 
break. But Forrester was too generous for such 
a step as this : he would not bind a person so 
young, who had so little experience, and who 
was but just on the point of gaining more, by 
promises, which it might be a burthen for her 
hereafter to keep, should that experience she was 
about to gain, induce her to change her opinions^ 
He was determined to await the unbiassed 
result of her new life, and to owe the pos- 
session of the woman lie loved so ardently, to 
her own free choice, after she had seen enough 
of the world, to judge what was the most 
calculated lo constitute her hc^piness. It is, 
pierhi^ impossible to describe the pain he felt 
at the adoption of this resolution ; but the plea- 
sure, the delight, he anticipated, should Emily 
not disappoint his dictation, consoled and 
supported him* Still, every moment of her ab* 
sence was a moment of pain to him ; every re- 
flection created a new doubt^ and it was nothing 
but active exertion that prevented his giving 
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way to the feelings which her absence ocqa^ 
sioned. 

As Emily's letters to the Grove became les^ 
firequent, and less explicit, these doubts increase 
ed ; and Mrs. Tomkin's letter only ignited that 
mine, with which these doubts had, long since 
laid the train in his heart. The moment he read 
it, the coincidence of the hint, given by the judi- 
cious waiting-maid, with his own feelings, ren- 
dered it impossible for him to remain a moment 
longer in the country ; and as we have seen, fee 
determined, at all events, to brave a London 
world, and once more show himself in that sor 
ciety, of which a little less mauvaise honte, and 
a more just appreciation of himself, might have 
made him a distinguished ornament. 

His whole journey had been one of restless 
anxiety and uneasy anticipation; he imagined a 
thousand things, which his better judgment con- 
vinced him could not be, and as he approached 
the metropolis, his heart grew sick with appre- 
hension. As to honest Thomas, although his 
feelings arose from precisely the same source as 
those of Iiis more sensitive master, they seemed 

o5 
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only to agitate his fingers' ends. Whenever the 
idea of ** Mounseer'' crossed his mind, his open 
hands closed into fists; the eyes of the French* 
man became, in his imagination, of ^^ rainbow 
tint," and hits, right and left, were planted upon 
the unfortunate person of the French yalet by an- 
ticipation. So strong was this impression on his 
mind, that once, while asleep, and, we presume, 
dreaming of Mrs. Tomkins and his rival, he put 
himself into a boxing attitude, and, with one 
litad, had nearly knocked off his master's travel- 
ling cap, while with the other he dashed through 
the carriage window, to the great discomfiture 
of his knuckles, which were considerably cut by 
the glass which he had demolished. 

The appearance of London, however, which 
had disgusted Forrester, and brought to his 
mind, with ten-fold force, the fears with which 
he was oppres»$ed ; produced quite a different 
effect upon poor Thomas. Dazzled by the 
lights, bewild^ed by the people, he stared with 
an intensity, that would have made one suppose 
he was looking out for the golden pavement, 
with^which countrymen have proverbially covered 
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the streete of the metropolis. The Frenchman, 
his jealousy and anger, and even Mary Tom- 
kins herself, seemed to have quitted his memory, 
as he gazed in stupid astonishment, at the 
crowded and lighted streets. 

As the carriage passed Hyde-park-comer, 
the post-boys drew up, and touching their hats, 
asked where they were to drive. 

Thomas only stared with open eyes and gap- 
ing mouth, unable to reply for his extreme 
astonishment. 

Forrester mechanically answered, " The Cla- 
rendon." The ideas of the comfort of that es- 
tablishment, with the gentlemanly bon-hommie 
of its host, being mingled with the remembrance 
of the rank it held among the temporary domi- 
ciles of fasliion. 

The name of the Clarendon seemed to in- 
spire the post-boys ; and away they dashed, in 
a gallop that was quite worthy of the place, to 
which they were directed ; and where Forrester 
was speedily domiciliated, with a mixture of 
splendour, and comfort, quite equal to the best 
r^ulated dom^tic establishment 
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Forrester's arrival happened on oneof the nights 
upon which Lady Orville was at home, to about 
fire hundi^ of her friends ; ecart^, whist, and 
other games, occupied some of the elders of the 
assembly ; while quadrilles, conversation, music, 
and flirting, were quite on the qui vive in the 
other a|Mirtments. 

Lady Sophia, as usual, had taken care to oc- 
cupy Hartley ; as it was one of the schemes of 
Lady Orville so to qfficher his attention to her 
daughter in public, as to give her an apology 
fi>r requiring that kind of explanation, from 
which so few young men escape from an expe- 
rienced woman, without making a proposal, of 
which they had no intention at the commence- 
ment of the explanation. 

By-the-bye, whilst we are on this subject, let 
us just give a hint to grandmammas, mammas, 
aunts, and chaperons ; that the vei*y worst thing 
they can do, is to engage the male part of the 
family in the requisition of this explanation. 
We have not only known this method fail in 
many instances, where no positive motives had 
influenced the attentions of a gentleman ; but in 
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several where the iaterference of a brother, or a 
cousin, has positively prevented the very circum- 
stance, which it was intended to accelerate. 
Many men may be wheedled — few can be bullied. 
Besides, what sort of opinion can a man's wife 
have of a husband, who has only been induced 
to assume that title, out of fear of her relations; 
and even, if it does not alter her opinion of her 
oaro ^toso. It must certainly diminish the sense of 
those attractions, which required such extraneous 
aid to accomplish her wishes; and no woman ever 
_ imbibed, from her husband, a lesser idea of her- 
self, without its being, in time, accompanied by a 
diminution of her respect for him. Self-esteem 
is, indeed, a great thermometer of our feelings 
towards others. TTie self-pleased husband is 
always the most pleased with his wife, and 
" vice versS," as George Colman sa}'s. 

Really we owe our readers an apology for 
these various digressions ; but we cannot help 
them. Ideas will crowd upon us, and opinions 
will thrust themselves into our pages, whether 
we will or no; and our book really must be 
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taken, like the wives we have just been speak- 
ing of, for better for worse. 

As it was one of the plans of Lady Orville to 
make the conduct of Hartley to Lady Sophia 
as public as possible ; so was it a scheme of Lord 
Orville's, without any positive intention of mar- 
riage, to make his attentions to Emily suffici- 
ently visible to the world for him to be set down 
as her accepted lover, and to prevent the intrusion 
of others. 

Orville felt the prudence of his mother's 
schemes, but he had unfortunately seen too 
much of married life, and married women, to 
take the yoke upon himself, without much de- 
liberation ; and, convenient, as he acknowledged 
to himself it would be, to enjoy such a fortune 
as that which Miss Hartley would probably 
possess, together with the influence of her fa- 
mily ; yet matrimony was too bitter a pill to be 
gilded over by these advantages, to one who 
had so little re{(ard to its sacred institution as 
Orville. He valued his freedom too highly to 
sacrifice it easily; and though married life, in 
a certain class of society, can scarcely be said to 
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bring that thraldom upon a husband \«:hich 
it does in the inferior orders, or indeed, to 
impose any very great restriction upon their 
conduct ; yet there is a certain sense of placing 
one's honour in the keeping of another, which 
renders it nearly impossible for a husband to be 
guilty of any dereliction, without having a na- 
tural fear that perhaps his conduct to others 
may be returned in kind. 

Attracted, however, by the beauty of Emily, 
he could not resist paying her the attentions 
which his mother prescribed; but these were 
accompanied with no fixed motives. Some- 
times he canvassed the propriety of making her 
his wife; and sometimes, as his knowledge of 
woman's nature made him see how agreeable 
his attentions were, and how excitable was 
every emotion of her susceptible heart, he al- 
most conceived hopes of another nature. In 
this undecided state of mind, uncertain of his 
own purpose, he pursued the course of afficM-- 
ing his attentions; and succeeded in the un- 
worthy moti^ of making the world suppose 
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that thejrwere agreeable to Emily, and that he 
was the happy object of her affections. 

What a strange feeling is this vanity, which is 
so predominant in mankind ! and what infinite 
mischief does it entail on one sex, while it 
renders the other so contemptible! Yet one 
can hardly tell which is the m^st blameable ; the 
man, who pays unmeaning attentions, or the 
woman, who encourages them for the vanity 
which they gratify ; and we fear that the one is 
quite as often the case as the other. 

On this night Lord Orville had been more 
particular than ever in his attentions to Emily. 
Some of his companions had rallied him as a 
lost man, others had congratulated him as a 
happy one. Some swore that he was going into 
the leading strings of matrimony, while those 
who knew him better, trembled for the happi- 
ness of the object of such marked attentions from 
such a man. 

Emily had scarcely danced with any one else 
the whole evening. She had received all the 
compliments with which the dazzsKng beauty of 
her appearance had been greeted, with indif- 
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ferenoe; but she lent an attentive ear to the in- 
sidious, the brilliant conversation of Orville. 
llie Continent, its manners, and its literature, 
had been the principal subject on which they 
bad conversed. Its freedom had been extolled, 
and all the worst sentiments of Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, the Crebilloi^, and the M^iole set of those 
who have devoted so mudi wit to undermine 
principle, had been pressed into the conversa- 
tion of Lord Orville, as though they were his 
own. Dazzled by the brilliancy of his argu- 
ments, she did not perceive their sophistry ; and 
entertained by the novelty of his propositions 
foid assertions, she did not take tim€ to ascer- 
tain their correctness, or to detect their false- 
hood. 

In the midst of one of their conversations, a 
lady, who was leaning over the back of the sofa, 
exclaimed, " Bless me. Miss Hartley, who is 
that grave looking gentleman, watching you with 
such anxious looks?'' 

Emily and Lord Orville both looked up at 
the same moment, and both started at perceiv- 
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ing Forrester standing a very few paces from 
them, and watching them with evident anxiety. 

Emily blushed as she saw him^ and though 
the full tide of the remembrance of home rushed 
upon her heart, at the sight of one so nearly 
connected with all the scenes of her early years; 
yet these feelings experienced a total revulsion 
as she recollected Lord Orville's presence. The 
moment that he saw himself perceived, Forrester 
advanced. His heart leaped with joy &s he 
caught the glance of recognition and pleasure 
with which her countenance beamed at the first 
sight of him; but was repressed with agony at 
the cold reception which he met with, on his ad* 
vance. The fact was, that at the very moment 
she was holding out her hand in the full 
remembrance of her home, and of. her former 
sentiments for Forrester Emily caught Lord 
Orville's eye fixed upon her, with a scrutinizing 
glance, in which a satiric smile was mingled with 
ah appearance of intense anxiety. This, in a 
moment, prevented any exhibition of natural 
feeling ; and Forrester's first greeting with the 
woman, in whose hands he had placed the whole 
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happiness of his life, was passed in a few formal 
inquiries about her family and the Grove. 

Directly that Orville saw he had sufficient 
influence over Emily thus to regulate her re- 
ception of Forrester within the bounds of mere 
polite recognition, he greeted him warmly as 
an old Oxonian. 

"What, my old friend, FoiTester?" said he; 
*^ I am delighted to see you amongst us again ; 
why man, I was afraid you had buried yourself 
amidst the groves of your estate; and really never 
expected to hear of you again, excepting through 
the medium of an epitaph. But what in the 
name of wonder has brought you here, while I 
thought you were as deeply rooted at Forrester 
Lodge as one of its old and respectable oaks.'' 

" And I am afraid, Lord Orville, that I shall 
bear transplanting quite as badly as one of those 
very oaks you speak of, for I feel that they 
would not be much more misplaced here, than 
their master,'* replied Forrester. 

" Quite as modest as ever — I see. But, my 
dear Forrester, how will the country get on 
without you ? Surely, the Bench of County Jus- 
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tioes will stop in their progress for want of their 
oracle ! and we shall have nothing but appeals 
again^ their convictions and commitments at all 
the Sessions in the county/' 

^^ Your Lordship is either pleased to be sati*- 
rical, or to over- rate my humble exertions among 
the Magistracy," replied Forrest5er, gravely. 

** Nay, my dear Forrester ; I see you are as 
matter-of-fact as ever, and cannot, for the life 
of you, understand a little raillery. But come, 
here are plenty of our old Christchurch fellows, 
who will be delighted to see you in London." 

So saying, and feeling the necessity of getting 
him away from Emily while the feelings of his 
first appearance were still fresh ; and before the 
dormant sentiments of her heart were awakened 
by his presence; he led Forrester away to 
Langley, who stood surrounded by a host of 
old Oxonians, who, leaving some dozens of young 
ladies to sit as wall-flowers, and sigh, in vain, 
for partners, were enjoying the brilliancy of his 
conversation. Forrester was received with 
hearty greetings by all his old companions ; but 
nothing gave him more pleasure than the re^ 
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newal of his acquaintance with Lan^ey. He 
was quite aware of the change in his prospects^ 
and the moment he had heard of it, had invited 
him to the Lodge ; in the hope of his being able 
to hit upon some plan, which might relieve the 
bitterness of his disappointment. 

Langley, on his part, returned the warm pres- 
sure of his friend's hand ; and, though a slight 
blush rose upon his countenance, as he remem- 
bered how differently he was circumstanced when 
they last met, the feeling soon passed away in the 
gratitude with which he recollected Forrester's 
kind invitation on the occasion, and which his 
marriage had been the sole reason of his de- 
clining. 

" Why, Langley, your wit seems to possess 
the power of Orpheus," exclaimed Orville, 
" for you have literally given animation to For- 
rester; who, till he heard your voice, was as 
silent as one of his own trees ; or, perhaps like 
the statue of Memnon, he requires the sun of 
wit to shine upon him before he condescends 
to utter a sound. However, we are really glad 
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to see you herei Forrester, once more in civilized 
society.*' 

" You do me honor,** said Forrester, to whom 
this raillery gave absolute pain ; ^^ but I fear I 
shall make but a contemptible addition to a so- 
ciety where gaiety and wit preside;'* and he 
recollected with agony that it was only love and 
fear that drove him into its vortex. 

" Why, Forrester, you look melancholy ; 
what, already regretting your shady groves ! or? 
perhaps, some rustic love left behind in the 
country. Some intended Mrs. Forrester, the 
future Lady Bountiful of your estate ? The 
prospective maker of potions, and distributor of 
coals, soup, and blankets to your tenantry, eh?" 

** No ; I have left none behind me to regret," 
said Forrester, laying almost unconsciously a 
peculiar emphasis on the word ^^ behind,*' and 
he internally breathed a heartfelt wish that he 
had done so. 

" Ah, Forrester, you are a sly fellow 5 no 
wonder nature had such delights for you, while 
she displayed herself in such charms as Miss 
Emily Hartley possesses." 
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The name grated on his ear when pronounced 
by Orville ; and his heart shrunk from an allu« 
sion which seemed to hint that his passion was 
not unknown to the gay peer. He, however, 
rallied himself sufficiently to say, 

" Miss Hartley is, indeed, one of the fairest 
specimens of nature's workmanship, both in 
person and mind." 

** Why, you praise her with the cold science 
of a connoisseur, and the frigidity of a stoical 
philosopher," said Orville ; " we, in our regions, 
are not content with such frozen praise of a 
beauty, who has created the greatest sensation 
of the season. She is our reigning toast ; is n't 
she?" and the circle nodded assent "There 
is not a heart left among us since her appear- 
ance — ^is there ? " and again a general assent was 
given. " She is, indeed, charming. Her eyes 
are of the celestial blue which Michael Angelo 
has chosen for his Madonna, while her form 
might have served for the model which has en- 
enabled Canova to emulate the sculptor of the 
Medician Venus." 

The heart of Forrester sickened as he heard 
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tb«9e praises of EmOy from the lips of Orrille. 
His own sensitive passion was of too deUcate a 
nature to indulge in the praise of its olgect to 
indifferent persons; and he considered Emily as a 
subject too sacred for such a public discussicm of 
her merits. He shrunk firom her beauties being 
thus canvassed by a set of young men who, per- 
haps, only looked upon her charms with die 
eyes of libertines; and, alarmed and disgusted, 
he retired from the circle, thinking to seek 
a temporary retirement, and to lose a sense of 
his pain in the thickest of the crowd* 

This was unlike Orville's general conduct; 
but he knew the sensitive disposition of Forres- 
ter well, and was aware that nothing was so 
likely to drive him back again into the country 
as a perpetual system of badinage. 

He was perfectly aware that Emily's heart 
had not yet been so entirely deadened to her 
former predilections, but that the sight of For- 
rester might revive the tenderness of their re- 
membrance. These feelings were as yet only 
stifled, not eradicated, by the bustle and ex- 
citement in which she lived. 
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He determined, therefore, to drive him from the 
field by ridicule, which should lower him in the 
estimation of Emily, and alarm him by the dis- 
play of the power of her charms and the num- 
ber of rivals with whom he would have to 
contend. Orville likewise derived an addi- 
tional zest to his pursuit in the idea of suc- 
cessfully rivaling one whose conduct and philo- 
sophy was such a complete satire upon his own 
system. Forrester watched Emily at a distance 
the whole evening, and saw, with a pain which 
he vainly attempted to banish from his heart, 
that her hand was sought for every dance by the 
gayest and highest persons in the room ; and be- 
tween these and himself he could not refrain from 
drawing comparisons by no means favorable to 
his own pretensions. Tired of a scene, the gaiety 
of which was such a contrast to his own thoughts 
and feelings, and in the midst of which he felt h'ke 
some wandering and uneasy spirit, he quitted the 
rooms in disgust ; but not without having been 
subjected to the. blandishment of the elegant 
hostess, who only added to his pain 'by the 
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display of her irresistible manners. Forrester 
drove to his hotel more than half confirmed in 
the truth of his fears, and throwing himself 
dressed upon his bed, he gave way to the ago- 
nies of his soul at the idea of losing one whom 
he had hitherto locked upon as his own. He 
recollected, however, that he had, as yet, seen 
her only in the midst of a gay and giddy crowd, 
where the perpetual attentions she received 
made her no longer mistress of her own actions. 
He hoped therefore that in the quiet of the 
morning he might find her still the same unso- 
phisticated girl she had quitted the country ; he 
b^an to blame himself for judging too hastily, 
and reflected that a crowded party was not the 
place for him to have sought a first interview, 
or a proper opportunity for Emily to have dis- 
played her real pleasure at his presence. With 
reflections such as these he contrived at length 
to quiet his mind and heart ; although he en- 
vied the glee with which Thomas boasted of the 
little success of his French rival, and of the 
complete ^^set down" which he had given 
Mounseen 
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In the mean time, every attempt was made 
on the part of Lord Orville and his family to 
prevent any effect being produced upon their 
plans by the sudden appearance of Forrester. 
His mauvaise honte was descanted upon; the 
country determined as his proper sphere, and 
his quick disappearance from the party, made 
use of as an argument against him ; till, half 
forgetting all her former ideas of his excellence, 
Emily became ashamed of defending her old 
friend, and partly influenced by the opinions of 
those about her. 

Lady Orville was, however, alarmed lest the 
visit of Forrester should throw difEculties in the 
way of the accomplishment of her plans. She 
dreaded his strong common sense, and the re- 
presentations he might make of what he might 
observe as to the dissipations of Orville House, 
which were of a character quite sufficient to 
alarm a less tender and tenacious mother than 
L<ady Emily Hartley ; while she doubted whe- 
ther either Emily or Hartley were sufficiently 
impressed with the opinions she wished them 
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to entertain of Lord Orville and his sister, to 
make them for a moment hesitate in obeying 
the slightest of her wishes. There was also 
something abeut Forrester himself, that in spite 
of her ridicule, inspired her with a degree of 
respect that she very seldom felt for any of his 
sex ; and she was not quite so given up to the 
follies and vices of those among whom she had 
so long existed, as to be insensible to the power 
such a man might have over a woman's heart. 

Divested of the tinsel of brilliant manners, 
outward accomplishments, and fashionable cox- 
combry, she could not but acknowledge the in- 
feriority of the generality of those men by whom 
her parties were filled, to the unassuming For- 
rester ; and felt, in the sentiments which he had 
inspii^ in her 'own breast, a much more for- 
jpidable rival tQ^her son, than that young Peer^ 
in his own self-sufficieacy, would acknowledge 
in a mere worthy country gentleman. 

Anxious upon tMs point, she took the oppor- 
tunity of the close of the party of urging the 
p^nt >vith Lord Orville ; and taking his arm to 
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her dressing-room, " Orville," said she, "I am 
anxious to know how you succeed with Emily." 

" Admirably ! I think we have quite annihi- 
lated any little chance that Forrester might have 
had of remaining in possession of her heart;" re- 
plied Orville, in that tone of careless coxcombry 
with which he generally addressed a mother who 
had inspired him with so little respect. 

Lady Orville shook her head, then musing 
for a moment ; " But your marriage with 
her?" 

" That, madam, is not quite resolved on." 

"I know very well, Orville, that you* have 
not absolutely asked the question — But then — ^" 

*'Oh, pardon me, madam, I do not appre- 
hend any objection ^n her part;" interrupted .^ 
he, with self-suflSciency. 

" What then ? my son." ^ . * 

" Why I have not at all made up my mind 
on the subject o{ marriage.^^ 

" How? — ^why, Orville — you .would n't " 

" That I don't know, ma'am." 

^^ But what can you vj^pnt in a wife thai !B^ss 
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Emily Hartley does not possess ? '' asked Lady 
Orville. " Her beauty " 

"Is exquisite, I allow," said Orville; "enough 
so for a mistress, too much so perhaps for a wife; " 
interrupted Orville, as he took a pinch of snufF. 

" What," asked Lady Orville, " is not beauty 
one of your requisites in a wife ? '* 

" In a neighbour's — a friend's — ^yes, ma'am ; 
in one's own — ^'tis a difficult matter to solve, 
and I have not quite made up my mind ; " re- 
plied Orville, with that appearance of insuffer- 
able coxcombry which he so well knew how to 
assume. 

" But then, her immense fortune — the influ-* 
ence of her family — and my wishes ? " pursued 
Lady Orville. 

" These are certainly arguments in her favour 
—particularly the latter." This was said with a 
drawling and rather a satirical tone, at which 
Lady Orville bit her lip. " But you know I 
am somewhat of a roving disposition, and I am 
not quite certain that I should flirt^vith so much 
freedom with other men's wives abroad, while 
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I thought there was one with whom rayjriends 
might think proper to return the compliment at 
home." 

Lady Orville again bit her lip, indignantly. 
There was a want of filial respect in the expres- 
sion of such sentiments which she felt bitterly, 
and yet dared not reprove, lest the altercation 
might produce observations that she dared not 
court, and could meet only with anger. 

With a forced smile, therefore, she faintly said, 
" Orville, you are incorrigible ; but do not throw 
away the golden harvest I have prepared for you, 
and pray let it be a double marriage. Good- 
night ! " and she hastily retreated into her dress- 
ing-room to hide the bitter and indignant feelings 
excited by his disrespect. Feelings doubly pain- 
ful from the conviction that her conduct had af- 
forded but too much apology for such treatment. 
Orville bowed lowly as the dressing-room door 
shut him from her sight; and as he crossed the 
vestibule, he half thought and half soliloquized ; 
" A double marriage, my Lady mother seems 
to be of the same opinion with he, who thought 
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it some consolation to be hanged in company." 
Then humming an Italian air, he entered the 
private unblazoned carriage in which his secret 
expeditions were generally undertaken, and 
drove to — Square, the worthy son of such a 
mother ! 
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